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Henredon s Aston Court collection includes some of the finest 
18th century reproductions made today. Derived primarily fromthe ` 
Georgian period, the designs are faithful to the originals " 
with authentic inlays, carvings, rare woods and finishes. - 
To explore this treasury of living, dining and bedroom fur 
we invite you to send $5.00 for the Aston Court cata 


Henredon, Dept. C114, PF 
Morganton, NC 28655. H ل‎ 
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Give hand cut diamonds 

to the man you admire. 

| Diamonds by Waterford, 
| born in fire, blown by 

mouth & cut by 

hand with heart. 

Centuries have not altered 

| the beauty & grace of 
- hand cutting by Waterford. 
Note, for example, 

. the Lismore decanters 
under lock & key in the 
brass & wood Tantalus. 
Note the turtle paperweight, 

. the penholder, the beer stein 

& so many other 

_ Waterford crystal amenities 

so dear to 

the hearts of men. 

| Know you one & all 
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Korbel Natural is a light, dry champagne pro- 
duced from champagne grapes. This delicate 
cuvée produces a complex champagne with 


٩5 vez flawless balance and a satin finish. 

š Korbel Natural, like all Korbel 
y." ۲ Champagnes, has been naturally fer- 
bs s mented in the very bottle you buy. 


This costly, old world method of 
champagne making is called 
methode champenoise: It is 
, the way all truly fine, world 
class champagnes are 
ó created. 
Also enjoy our 
two exquisite varie- 
tals, Korbel Blanc 
de Blanes and 
Korbel Blane de 
Noirs. Uncork 
the Magic! 


Korbel 


Champagne 


since 
1882. 
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All the more deal able for its sheer beauty, 
MaquiVelours evens OUT Skin tones, the better to 
create a flawless looking Image. So timeless is this 
luxurious, long-wearing Makeup, ii Knows no differ- 
ence between day and might. 
MaquiVelours Liquid Makeup 
and sophistication me E 
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A Cockburn’s review of this 


season’s new photography books, page 
28, reminds ۱ 01 5 I | 1 houghts 
on the way works of art speak to each 
other across time. As we choose our 
material for each isst have in 


mina that House Xx Garden ۷ ill be 1 
record of civilization in our time, and 
we want that record to reflect the full 
range of decoration and design, art and 
architecture in the eighties 

Of course, this in\ ariably 
leads us into the thorny ques 
tion of taste. Perhaps that is 
why I so enjoy the quote from 
Ralph Caplan’s book, By De 
sign, which says: “I can always 
tell when someone's taste is im- 
proving: it moves closer to my 
own.” Caplan maintains that 
the public does not resist the 
superior but does reject the 
thoroughly unfamiliar. Still, we 
see at least part of our job as se- 
lecting out the superior even 
when it is unfamiliar, so that 
more that is superior will be 
come familiar to us all. 

The superior was all around 
us as we toured the current Mu- 
seum of Modern Art show, 
“Alvar Aalto: Furniture and 
Glass," covered in this month's 
Design column, page 68. Lino 
leum-topped birch tables and 
stools like the ones in the show 
were in my first apartment in 


New York, and they've served 
my family well to this day, mo 
ing from living room to kitchen to 


study as our life and circumstance 
have changed. Wherever they arc 
placed, they look as handsom: | 
right as they did when they wer 
bought at Bonniers twenty years ago 


Ye see another side of design, anyone 
who can should take up Nancy Rich 
. ardson's invitation to visit the newly re 
stored and recently reopened 
Rockefeller rooms on the fifth floor of 
the Museum of the City of New York 
Nancy’s invitation is in a new House & 
Garden column beginning on page 19. 
Launched with our September issue 
All About Style will keep readers post- 


` THE EDITOR ERICH 


edon what's new, what's in, and what's 
happening. 

It was Nancy who took me to visit 
Aileen Mehle, which led to our story 
on how “Suzy” lives and works. I had 
heard about the cases of champagne 
hiding under the skirts of the tables in 
her New York duplex, but I didn't 
have any that afternoon as Aileen en- 
tertained us with the stories behind the 
stories in her daily column on society. 


Alvar Aalto's classic free-form glass vase 


When you are with Suzy there are bub- 
bles enough without the champagne. 


Y 
In New York on a break from weeks 
ting for the fall run of Dallas, 
! Maj Hagman stopped by to 
hotographs of their house, 
age 182. While they were here, House 
riter Gabrielle Winkelhad 
lui hem at “21” and discov 
erea differences between 
Larry ind J.R. Ewing, par 
ticular shares with his 


Swedish [ 
the be ach ir 


ier wife, Maj, on 


Another visitor to New York recently 
was the Paris journalist Christina de 
Liagre, a frequent contributor to our 
pages. It turns out that she knew first- 
hand just what a miracle it is to find an 
apartment in the Place des Vosges, for 
Christina lives above the Noble Spaces 
in this issue, page 118. Working with 
photographer David Massey on the shoot 
was House & Garden's new European 
Creative Director, Marie-Paule Pellé. 


Mirina Schinz’s spectacular 
portfolio of photographs of the 
Desert Garden at the Hunting- 
ton in California is further 
proof that you don’t have to be 
fashionable to be beautiful. As 
a transplanted Midwesterner, 
I have always found the un- 
fashionable cacti some of 
nature’s most extraordinary 
plants. For a very special look 
at the splendor of cactus, see 
page 162. 


Ti. once-empty acres around 
our house in Quogue are filling 
up with new houses, so we have 
instituted a new fall tradition— 
putting in a few trees here and 
there to protect a view or pro- 
vide a bit of screening for out- 
door living on the decks 
around the house. No wonder, 
then, that I read with more than 
an editor’s interest Anthony 
Huxley’s piece on Trees for 
Small Kingdoms, page 42. But 
it was the editor in me that delighted in 
discovering a new word: the “fasti- 
giate" or narrow-erect trees that Hux- 
ley suggests for limited spaces. I can’t 
wait for our next round of tree shop- 
ping so that I can ask garden-center 
merchants what they have in the way of 
“fastigiates” this year. If they take me 
straight to their “narrow erect" varie- 
ties, I’ll know they read House & Gar- 


den, too. 
In Kopp 


Editor-in-Chief 


Gold. 
It lets me 
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give 
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Tiffany’s Baccarat Collection 


For over twenty years Tiffany and Baccarat have 
laborated on design. We are proud to offer a new collection 
tal available exclusively at Tiffany’s. From our 
rs” collection: stemware $45, decanter $215 
indlestick $150, and barware $45. 
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TEFANY & CO. 
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An American pine collectionas solid and honest 
as the centuries-old pieces that inspired them. 


Replicas 1800 by Thomasville. 


We’d like to introduce you to a remarkably authentic collection of uniquely American fur 
with design origins that go back to England, Ireland, French Canada, and ( = New 
Superbly crafted in Appalachian white pine, each piece has the look of a treasure¢ 
available in authentic Colonial colors. Others have the look of old - 
stripped pine. And all are constructed with the strength and dependability m 
you expect in fine Thomasville furniture (4 
To see all sixty-three pieces, send $3.50 for our full-color catalo 
to: Replicas 1800, Thomasville Furniture, Dept. 4BTHG, 
Thomasville, NC 27360. For the name of the Replicas 1800 
dealer nearest you, call toll-free 1 800 225-0265 (in N.C., call 
1 800 672-4224). 


Read unexpurgated excerpts from 
est seller, The Cor ions of a Fashionable 
te Dolores S. Dearborn. 
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This unique engagement calendar is full of intriguing anecdotes, 
photos and quotes, long with a whole year s worth 
of space to note important dates and appointments. 


| Enclosed is $1.00 (check or money order only, payable to 
Virginia Slims Book of Days) and two end labels from any pa 
i or box of Virginia Slims, for one 1985 Virginia Slims Book of Days 
| Mail to: Virginia Slims Book of Days 
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ALL ABOUT STYLE 


B ROCKEFELLER ROOMS In 1937, when The Museum of 
Modern Art needed the space for its sculpture garden, the 
house that was in the way had belonged to John D. Rockefeller 
Sr. This house represented the aesthetic antithesis of 
what was later to go up in its place. What is amazing 
—in that it must have been embarrassing in the late 
thirties to make a case for fashionable anything in the 
1880s let alone decoration—was that John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. had the instinct to preserve two rooms of his 
father's house, and the Museum of the City of New 
York had the sense to accept them. Thanks to the 
Rockefellers, these splendid rooms, done in the 1880s 
by George A. Schastey, have been recently restored 
and reopened to the public on the museum's fifth 
floor. A “Japanese” bedroom and an American Re- 
naissance dressing room—think what the word Japa- 
nese came to mean when applied to MOMA’s garden—are at 
once garish, rectilinear, functional, and like a stage set. Anyone 
having wood paneling stenciled should have a look at the dress- 
ing room. M ANCIENT TABLEWARE In some departments, 
Rockefeller dressing room the Metropolitan Museum is like an iceberg. The collections on 
in the 1880s. display represent a fraction of the museum’s holdings. No won- 
der then that the museum’s director, Philippe de Montebello, 
is especially proud of a new permanent installation of ancient 
Greek and Roman silver—both domestic and ceremonial— 
that has just been completed in the shadow of the museum’s 
great staircase. This Greek and Roman treasury is the special 
achievement of Dr. Dietrich von Bothmer, chairman of the 
department of Greek and Roman art, who is a con- 
temporary legend in his field. A tiny but impor- 
tant part of the collection is from a 
nineteenth-century bequest but the great 
part has been acquired since the sixties 
under Dr. von Bothmer. The shapes of 
the winebowls, pitchers, goblets, 
beakers, flacons, strainers, and other 
=; utensils as well as the ancient names 
—situla, kylix, oinochoe, skyphos, 
alabastron, phiale—form the styl- 
istic basis for more than two thou- 
sand years of design since. A bride could do no better than to 
start here before choosing her patterns. The collection is clean- 
ly and rhythmically displayed. Wait until you see the Roman 
spoons “swimming” on a slanting scrim like a school of min- 
nows. W FABRICS AND PATINA White-background 
chintzes have been an established American taste since Billy 
Baldwin made them popular in the sixties. Even then, as Bald- 
win and others were establishing the taste for clear, clean col- 
ors, there was a group of women in both England and America 
who systematically soaked materials with bright white ba 
grounds in tea to mellow and “age” the colors. This tea ed 


Rockefeller bedroom, 
originally on 
West 54th Street. 


Sixth-century B.C 
Greek pitcher. 


Elaborate handle for a 
second-century A.D. Roman silver dish. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE ROCKEFELLER ROOMS FROM THE BF BT NUM POM R. MAN HANDLE AND GREEK 
PITCHER FROM THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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look is now catching on officially with a number of 
beautiful chintzes that have been deliberately de- 

signed to look old. Geoffrey Bennison, 91 Pimlico 

Road, London SW 1, has taken a richly tex- 
tured cotton-linen of a heavy beautiful quality 
and had it printed with huge softly colored roses 
from an eighteenth-century design. Bennison 
has used it for Marie-Héléne de Rothschild’s 
bedroom in New York. Vincent Fourcade used an- 
other coloring for Nancy Kissinger’s new house in 
the country. John Stefanidis has a fabric in the same 
spirit, Bokhara. At Brunschwig, ask for a material 
called Kandahar Print. MW HORST’S WORLD 

Not a journalist, a realist, or a recorder of any vernacu- 

lar but the most attractive, Horst has been the photog- 
rapher of our era who caught the mood and gesture of 

fashionable life. What he saw in the camera has influ- 
enced not just fashion and photography but decora- 
tion itself. On view at the International Center of 
Photography in New York until November 4 is an ex- 
hibition of Horst’s fashion photographs, two of which 

we show here. They date from his life in Paris in the thirties. A 

reputation as a photographer of interiors developed 

in the sixties in New York when for Vogue and Di- 

ana Vreeland he and Valentine Lawford traveled 

the world. The centerpiece of these stories was of- 
ten a beautiful woman shown barefoot and—in 
some of the best shots—with stylishly messy hair. 

He applied the same off-handed view to houses, 

specializing in photographs of front halls with stone 

floors and massive architectural tables on which 

armfuls of flowers had been plunked en route to a 

flower-room to be arranged. He liked living rooms 

that had been turned into studios, bedrooms that 
were libraries, unplumped down cushions. He of- 
ten added something red—a leather book, a flower, 

a towel—to pick a room up. Few people, let alone 

A. ash few photographers, have had the ability to use flow- 

by Horst, 1940s ers that had almost had it in such a poignant way. 

Women would leave a room just as it was after 

Horst had composed his photo- 
graphs because his arrangement of 
chairs, cushions, objects gave an atmo- 
sphere of ease and assurance that no amount of 
matched-up decoration could. 

m LACQUER RED BABY The piano as we know 
it was developed in the mid nineteenth cen- 
tury, and its enormous non-musical case was 
always regarded—as were clock cases and 

book bindings—as something to go to town on 

as an element of decoration. Alma-Tadema dec- 
orated a grand piano for Henry Gurdon Mar- 
quand in the 1880s; about the same time a piano 
that looked like an ormolu-encrusted commode was being 

mad the Whitneys. Syrie Maugham did pianos in a 

picklec te, and let’s just not list what happened to the 


Red hot piano 
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Bennison “Roses” fabric 


Corset, 1939 fashion 
photograph by Horst. 
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piano in Hollywood production num- 
bers. But who recently has had an easy 
time of incorporating a big black piano 
into the arrangement of a room? Why 
not find an old baby grand and lacquer 
it red as Vince Latucca did for the 
Cenzo room at the Southampton De- 
signer Show House last summer? 
Craftsman Kalman Detrich—tel. (212) 
245-1234—did the actual work. 
B LOOKITUP Since 1977 when John 
Fleming and Hugh Honour’s Diction- 
ary of the Decorative Arts (Harper & 
Row) appeared in America it has be- 
come a one-book course in how to 
show off at dinner. You could start off 
with Alvar Aalto, progress through 
Robert Adam, skip down to a delicious 
bit on Alencon lace, wallow happily in 
an explanation of a monkey orchestra 
of Affenkapelle before going to sleep at 
night. Funny thing was that the infor- 
mation stuck in memory as vividly as 
gossip you wished you hadn’t heard, 
and indeed, it could be redelivered at 
the proper moment as if it were gossip. 
Englishmen who write dictionaries 
have the same sense of commitment.as 
a novelist, and their readers look for- 
ward to new reference books as if they 
were the latest episode from Anthony 
Powell. You can imagine the excite- 
ment then when this year Simon Jervis, 
deputy keeper of furniture and wood- 
work at the Victoria & Albert Museum 
in London, produced a new Dictionary 
of Design and Destgners (Penguin, 
London; Facts on File, New York), 
which while using the pet modernist 
term design in the title really serves 
anything but a modernist purpose. The 
Victoria & Albert has the most com- 
prehensive collections in the world of 
four hundred years of the decorative 
arts, and Simon Jervis has very wide- 
ranging tastes. Realizing that twenti- 
eth-century reference books often 
reflect modernist likes—plain surfaces 
and geometric forms—and dislikes 
anything thought to be mere surface 
decoration—Jervis set out to have a 
fresh look at out-of-favor talent wher- 
ever he found it. In fact he seeks to 
broaden the term designer to include 
artists such as Raphael, Rubens, and Si- 
mon Vouet, who all worked on tapes- 
tries. Though he does not cover the 
American scene adequately, Jervis fi- 
nally offers us passionate entries on 
major and minor nineteenth-century 


European talent from Alma-Tadema 
to Viollet-le-Duc and does justice to 
some non-modernist twentieth- 
century figures like John Fowler and 
Syrie Maugham. M FORGOTTEN 
TEXTILES Nineteenth-century tapes- 
tries, rugs, portiéres, and needlework 
were as important to the appearance of 
nineteenth-century interiors as ver- 
dure, commedia dell’arte, chinoiserie, 
and Boucher-designed tapestries and 


Needlework rug, 18 by 18, 
Juan Portela, New York. 


upholstery made in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were to those 
earlier settings. Today we know exactly 
what an eighteenth-century Aubusson 
looks like and how it ought to be used. 
But nineteenth-century textiles done 
either at factories like Aubusson, Beau- 
vais, and Gobelins or by a wide range 
of amateurs remain as exotic and little 
understood as a home computer to a 
nonagenarian. Because of the richness 
these textiles add to a room, certain 
dealers are fast figuring out how they 
were initially used and how they fit 
with nineteenth-century furniture be- 
ing bought today. A good example 
from Juan Portela, above, is a crewel 
rug in a nonnarrative design that was 
made in India for the English market, 
probably put on the floor a few months 
a year, then rolled up and stored as the 
seasons changed. It has a black back- 
ground with the design in a range of 
pale colors from beige to mustard, and 
it looks especially well on top of a wall- 
to-wall sisal carpet. Smaller needle- 
work rugs look as well on the wall as 
they do on the floor. Portela cautions 
against using too many small rugs in 
one room and warns that even though 
nineteenth-century rooms were known 
for their eclecticism, all textiles should 
be tied into a scheme if only by color. 0 
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CONVERSATIONS ACROSS TIME 


By Alexander Cockburn 


An Australian landscape by Larry Babis from Sally Eauclaire’s New Color/New Work 


AN OPEN LAND: PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
THE MIDWEST, 1852-1982 

Text by Rhondal McKinney, essay by 
Stephen F. Christy 

Aperture, 80 pp., $19.50 


NEW COLOR/NEW WORK 
by Sally Eauclair 
Abbeville Pre 86 pp., $39.95 


JULIA MARGARET CAMERON: 1815-1879 
by Mike Weaver 

New Y ork ( sraphic Society E k 

160 pp., $19.95 


THE GOLDE N AGE OI BRITISH 
PHOTOGRAPHY: 183 0 
edited and introduced by Mark Haworth 


Booth Aperture, 189 pp., $4( 


I 


THE VICTORIAN ART WORI 
IN PHOTOGRAPHS 

by Jeremy Maas 

Universe Books, 224 pp., $35 


DIANE ARBUS: MAGAZINE WOF 
Photographs and text by Diane Arbus 
Essay by Thomas W. Southall 
Aperture, 176 pp., $35 


HORST 
by Valentine Lawford 
Alfred A. Knopf, 384 pp., $55 


CAMERAWORKS 
by David Hockney 
Alfred A. Knopf, 288 pp., $50 


CINDY SHERMAN 
by Cindy Sherman; Peter Schjeldahl 
Pantheon, 197 pp., $16.95 


There’s a moving passage in one of T.S. 
Eliot’s essays where he writes of the 
way works of art speak to each other 
across time and of the way each new 
work qualifies its predecessors. Be- 
cause photography is still so young a 
form the echoes of such “conversa- 
tions" across time are often startling in 
their strengths. On the table before me 
are photographs of two abbeys, each 
nourishing the other. One, taken by 
R Fenton in 1854, is of Rievaulx 

n Yorkshire; the other, taken 


by David Hockney in 1982, is of Bolton 
Abbey, also in Yorkshire. Fenton’s 
composition is confident and tranquil. 
Through the window of the camera’s 
lens the observer’s eye is led boldly 
down the length of the church to the 
second “window” of the open south- 
ern end of the ruin, which gives onto 
the receding perspective of the coun- 
tryside beyond. In the left middle 
ground Fenton posed a seated woman, 
as a grace note to the picture. 
Hockney’s picture is not, to be pre- 
cise, a photograph at all, but many pho- 
tographs assembled as a photo-collage. 
The eye is not so much led through the 
composition but let loose upon it, 
drifting from the abbey’s ruins at the 
top of the picture, past the tombstones, 
past his mother’s wistful face, past the 
montage of her blue-green plastic rain- 
coat to her black old-person’s shoes 
which address, across a patch of closely 
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studied grass, the brogue shoe-tips of 
her son. Both photographs are elegiac 
but one imagines Fenton manhandling 
his heavy camera and tripod into posi 
tion and thinks of time’s assured Vict 
rian tread. One can virtually hear the 
busy click of Hockney’s 35-millimeter 
Pentax or Nikon and time becomes an 
anxious, nervy affair in which reality 
seems only to be ratified by the pic- 
tures one takes of it. One looks at the 
Fenton and sees how in the end it will 
demand the response of the Hockney, 
but how also the anxiety of the Hock- 
ney is allayed by Fenton’s repose. 

Of all the "conversations" between 
photographs in the books before me, 
that between our own times and the 
Pre-Raphaelite era seem the strongest. 
To be sure, other decades touch fin- 
gers, too. Clementina Lady Hawar- 
den’s “photographic study" of two 
women evokes (though the two share 
little else) the similarly formal posing 
of Horst’s models. Horst’s picture of 
Princess Elizabeth Chavchavadze, 
looking absurd on a vast sofa designed 
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by Richard Wagner, anticipates the 
grotesqueries of Diane Arbus; Cindy 
Sherman’s theatrical concerns recall 
the Victorians; the entire history of 
photographic minimalism is evoked in 
An Open Land: Photographs of the 
Midwest, 1852-1982. But the voices 
that ring out most clearly are those first 
photographers who so influenced the 
Pre-Raphaelites, whose mentor, Rus- 
kin, could as well be speaking to the 
new photographic colorists of today 
(the other clear voices) as he was when 
he commanded young artists “to go to 
Nature in all singleness of heart and 
walk with her laboriously and trusting- 
ly, having no other thoughts but how 
best to penetrate her meaning. . . Then 
when their memories are stored and 
their imaginations fed, and their hands 
firm, let them take up the scarlet and 
gold, give reins to their fancy and show 
in what their heads are made of.” 

The photographers assembled in 
Sally Eauclaire’s New Color/New 
Work—William Eggleston, Joel 
Meyerowitz, Joel Sternfeld, Larry Ba- 
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bis, Mitch Epstein, Len Jenshel, and 
the others—invoke not Ruskin and the. 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood but Rob 
ert Frank, Cartier-Bresson, Walker 
Evans, Atget, Sander and, beyond 
these great documentarists within the 
humanist’s tradition, the photogra- 
phers of the American frontier such as 
William Henry Jackson and Timothy 
O’Sullivan. Even so, the chromatic, 
formal, theatrical, and moral concerns 
seem to point to the Pre-Raphaelites 
and their photographer contemporar- 
ies such as Julia Cameron. And if the 
early frontier photographers really “in- 
vented” the look of the American 
West, Evans the look of a monochro- 
matic Depression, Frank the American 
road in the fifties, then these colorists 
are still in the midst of an invention of 
America today as exciting as any from 
these great predecessors. Thus far they 
have remade the landscape, and now 
they must fully populate it. The signs 
are that they have transcended the 
"Americana" phase and will not col- 
lapse into an addiction to the eccentric 
and the perverse which gave Arbus her 
reputation, but which today lend her 
work a dated and vulgar timbre. 

The Victorian photographic world 
is finely dealt with in Mike Weaver’s in- 
telligent Julia Margaret Cameron and in 
The Golden Age of British Photogra- 
phy: 1839-1900 (not only a book but a 
superb exhibition starting its travels 
around the U.S. in Philadelphia this 
month). The Victorian Art World in 
Photographs by Jeremy Maas is a de- 
lightful complement with many enter- | 
taining anecdotes such as of the fecund | 
William Powell Frith fathering twelve 
children by his wife Isabel and seven by 
his mistress Mary Alford. Alford lived 
conveniently near Paddington Station, 
which Frith spent two years painting. 
Mrs. Frith became suspicious when | 
she observed her husband posting a 
letter in London telling her what a nice 
time he was having in Brighton. | 

If anyone invented the look of a cer- 
tain period and place it was Horst in 
Paris in the thirties. Valentine Law- 
ford's memoir of his old friend's life 
and work is not only a resplendent an- 
thology of the photographic oeuvre but 
also a sensitive and entertaining tale. 
There is a Balzacian lilt to the evoca- | 
tion of the suffocating propriety of 
Horst Bohrmann's provincial origins 
in Thuringia, the desolation of work in 
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Le Corbusier’s atelier in Paris and 
gradual triumph as fashion photogra- 
pher under the patronage of George 
Hoyningen-Huene and the Condé 
Nast organization. There are some 
marvelous flashes, often in Horst’s 
captions to the photographs: Louise de 
Vilmorin meeting Horst in a Paris res- 
taurant and dumping her poems, 
which she wanted him to illustrate, on 
the table in a child’s coffin; Horst visit- 
ing Chanel and absent-mindedly roll- 
ing some modeling clay between finger 
and thumb and two weeks later receiv- 
ing from Chanel a silver cigarette light- 
er molded from that same putty 
doodle; the Duchess of Windsor being 
photographed in New York in 1940 
with just two pictures on the mantel- 
piece, of Queen Mary and of the Duke 
and Duchess in the company of Hitler. 
Horst’s professionally alert eye per- 
ceives the tedium of Dietrich’s face 
without von Sternberg lighting, and 
notes, alongside another memorable 
photograph, how Dietrich is using her 
mirror compact to spy on Jean Gabin, 
who is zealously lighting the cigarette 
of a female dinner companion. 

If these books are "conversations" 
across time they are also emotional dia- 
logues: Lawford with Horst, Steichen 
with Dorothy Norman (which could 
have been called “Pictures of Someone 
in Love"), and finally Hockney and his 
friend Gregory Evans. In his introduc- 
tion to Cameraworks (an essay which 
appeared in The New Yorker earlier 
this year), Lawrence Weschler gives a 
good account of Hockney's Polaroid 
collages and of the later, more supple 
photo-collages and he competently 
outlines Hockney's formal and techni- 
cal concerns. But Weschler's exposi- 
tion leaves one unprepared for the 
strong emotional content of the col- 
lages, in which the fractured sensuous 
world is constantly defined in terms of 
the spatial relationship of the artist to 
intimates such as Gregory or the art- 
ist's mother. Hockney's famous feet 
constantly intrude as registration of the 
fact that the artist is not just looking 
but partaking and, with the end paper 
of two pairs of shoe tips facing each 
other across the white spread—shoe 
tips which we know from other 
pictures belong to Hockney and 
Gregory—we can recognize that 
Cameraworks is a technical reverie but 
also a sentimental education. O 
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TREES FOR SMALL KINGDOMS 


The fastigiate varieties are the perfect fit where land is at a premium 


Flower, leaf, 
budded twig, and 
fruit—cross section 
(upper left) and 
whole (upper right) 
of the tulip tree, 
Lirtodendron 
Tulipfera 


There must, I think, be few people who 
do not derive pleasure from trees in 
principle. To many, indeed, there is 
something almost sacred about trees. 
This veneration probably goes back to 
very ancient times when most of the 
land was forest-covered; to short-lived 
` primitive man trees must have seemed 
immortal, and almost every culture 
worshiped trees, tree-inhabiting de- 
ities, or at altars made in sacred groves 
The first gardens worthy of that 
name, when they arose perhaps ie or 
six thousand years ago, seem to i. 
fulfilled four basic conditions—enck 
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By Anthony Huxley 


sure, deliberately grown vegetables 
and fruits, water to irrigate these, and a 
shade-giving tree—‘‘every man under 
his vine and under his fig tree,” as we 
read in the Bible. In the earliest gar- 
dens of which we have records—in 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, Homer’s 
Greece, and also in China—trees are a 
vital feature, and they are there for 
pleasure, not for use. The word para- 
dise, indeed, is derived from the Per- 
sian pardes, meaning a park planted 
with trees. 

One might say that shade-casting is 
more a value than a pleasure—in the 


Near East it was almost a necessity! In 
gardens some trees are indeed grown 
first for certain values, notably screen- 
ing. But when one has room for only | 
one tree, or a few, the possible plea- 
sures rather than values must be care- 
fully considered. A tree should have 
more assets than a single burst of flow- 
er—had I room for a single tree I do ` 
not think, for instance, it would be a ` 
deciduous magnolia, breathtaking and 
glorious as a big specimen can be when 
in flower. 

The owner of the small garden must 
firstly choose trees which will not in š 
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GARDEN PLEASURES 


time grow too huge, overshading the 
house, curtailing other kinds of gar- 
dening, and drying out the soil as roots 
spread—not to mention the dangers 
some tree roots pose to drains and 
house foundations. Nor should trees 
bush out too much in limited space: if 
too closely planted they will quite soon 
crowd and spoil each other. 

Fortunately there are many fasti- 
giate or narrow-erect trees to be found. 
These have mostly arisen as chance 
mutations, or “sports,” as the gardener 
calls them, and include forms of maple, 
tulip tree, hornbeam, beech, oak, pop- 
lar, false acacia; among flowering and 
fruiting trees there are fastigiate cher- 
ries, crab apples, hawthorns, and 
mountain ashes. The name Fastigiata 
or Columnaris often indicates this hab- 
it in catalogues. Other trees usually 
grow fairly narrow naturally, like the 
maidenhair-tree (ginkgo), and many 
eucalyptus have quite upright tops of 
airy glaucous foliage which produce 
relatively little shade. 

A number of conifers are narrow- 
upright, like the barely hardy Italian 
cypress so beloved of Mediterranean 
gardeners. There are tougher alterna- 
tives to this, like the well-named juni- 
per Skyrocket and, where space allows, 
the dark-foliaged incense cedar (Calo- 
cedrus decurrens)—I recall a splendid 
tight group of these thrusting up like 
green flames among more orthodox 
trees at the Westonbirt Arboretum. 

Most conifers, of course, are ever- 
green, and a proportion of evergreens 
helps to “furnish” a garden in winter. 
Too many can be oppressive, and one 
special pleasure of deciduous trees is to 
watch their bare outlines gradually 
soften as leaf buds burgeon in spring; 
how marvelous, for instance, to watch 
a chestnut leaf unfurling from its sticky 
casing—there’s prepackaging for you! 
Trees chosen for fall color (which 
seems to be so much more splendid in 
parts of North America than in Britain) 
give another bonus—a bittersweet one 
perhaps, presaging winter, but a spec- 
tacle I would not be without, with its 
temporary carpeting of the ground 
with gold and fire. 

Winter outline can be a pleasure in 
itself. My favorite is the “dragon-claw 
willow” (Salix Matsudana ‘Tortuosa’), 
every branch and twig being spiraled. 
The native British hornbeam (Carpinus 


١ Betulus) has an elegant flamelike form, 


which extends to a splendid symmetri- 
cal oval in the many-branched zelko- 
vas. Pendulous trees like the classic 
weeping willow (really too large and 
root-invasive for town plots), or on 
smaller scale Young’s weeping birch 
(Betula pendula ‘Youngii’), the weep- 
ing purple beech (Fagus sylvatica ‘Pur- 
purea Pendula’), and the curious 
grafted Camperdown elm are as pleas- 
ing in winter as summer, especially 
when coated in hoarfrost. Another 
very pleasing pendulous tree is the 
weeping pear (Pyrus salicifolia Pen: 
dula’), with its gray willowlike leaves. 
Weepers usually have branches 
down to the ground—nice for chil- 
dren’s secret domains if not for other | 
plants. But in tight-planted plots like 
my own most of the trees are chosen for | 
clear trunks—many are bought as stan- | 
dards already “run up” for this, or have 
their lower branches trimmed away as 
the trunks extend. This allows planting 
at ground level close around the tree | 
and reduces the amount of shade | 
cast—for the first few years at any rate! 
This brings me to the trunks of trees, 
a most important pleasure at close 
quarters. I have mentioned eucalyp- 
tus—mostly their fast-rising trunks are 
gray or white, or have handsome peel- 
ing patches as in E. niphophila. White 
trunks stand out in enclosed yards, and 
birches are high on the list. The com- 
mon birch, Betula pendula, is not to be 
despised (I knew a gardener who 


Tulip tree's natural form is columnar 
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scrubbed his birches with brush and 
soap to enhance their whiteness) and is 
particularly pretty grown as a minia- 
ture grove. The American paper birch, 
B. papyrifera, with its flaky bark is 
good, and the same effect comes from 
B. Jacquemontit, which forms groves in 
the Kashmir Himalayas. Forms of B. 
Ermanii are really pure white, while in 
B. septentrionalis the stems are in sub- 
tle orange shades. These are airy- 
leaved trees but a warning—their roots 
run radially just below soil level. 

Cherries often have shiny trunks, the 
best of all being the Tibetan Prunus ser- 
rulata, with mahogany-colored bark 
gleaming as if polished. Another group 
of exciting trunks is found among the 
maples. Acer griseum has cinnamon- 
colored bark which peels back in large 
flakes in a delightful manner. The 
snakebarks like A. Davidit, A. Hersti, 
and A. Pensylvanicum are aptly named 
for their dashing green-and-white- 
striped trunks and boughs. 

Leaf color and leaf shape are further 
pleasures, the first perhaps more im- 
portant. Startling associations can be 
made, like one in my own garden with 
bright gold Robinia Frisia next to an 
existing purple plum (Prunus Pissar- 
dii)—maybe a fraction obvious but 
certainly telling. Gold, yellow- or 
cream-variegated, red and purple, blue 
and gray and silver leaves are all avail- 
able; among the last I must not forget 
my favorite whitebeam, Sorbus Arta— 
alas too large for my own garden—and 
its huge-leaved relation $. mitchellii. 

As I suggested, to me flowers are a 
bonus on a tree which should provide 
pleasure most year round. Cherries, 
crab apples, thorns, magnolias, dog- 
woods are among the obvious con- 
tenders; chestnuts large and also small, 
like the American buckeyes; mauve- 
flowered paulownia and catalpa, aptly 
named tulip tree, evergreen eucryphia 
so splendid in late summer, and the 
handkerchief tree, davidia—what an 
amazing sight is a tree in flower, even if 
one has had to wait fifteen years for it. 
Fruits and seed pods follow on many of 
these to be appreciated in their turn. 

A single tree in a small yard can com- 
bine many of these pleasures. But be 
warned—trees can become mania. In 
my 140-foot-long “suburban strip” I 
already have 35 trees. , , . The pleasure 
I really dream of is to possess grassy 
acres in which to continue planting. O 
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BOURGEOIS VISIONARIES 


Surrealists’ houses embody a conventional sense of place 


“Human psychism in its most univer- 
sal aspect has found in the gothic castle 
and its accessories a point of fixation so 
precise that it becomes essential to dis- 
cover what would be the equivalent for 
our own period. (Everything leads us 
to believe that there is no question of it 
being a factory.)” André Breton 


Breton’s observation, couched as usual 
in that exact and solemn tone, might 
suggest that the Surrealists, whenever 
it were practical, would have chosen to 
live in castles. In general, however, 
they were more modestly housed. 
Most of them, including Breton him 
self when in Paris, made do with stu- 
dios or apartments, and even those 
painters who were later to achieve 
prosperity and retire to the country ap- 
pear to have favored modern houses, 
or at any rate nothing so grandiose as a 
chäteau. 

Financial considerations apart, this 
yearning forthe castle and the rejection 
of it as a suitable place to live is indica 
tive of a dichotomy in the Surrealist 
soul; an aristocratic imagination at 
odds with the belief in the necessity for 


Top In Magritte's bedroom, his ti. 


By George Melly 


continuous revolution and, for many 
years, “the triumph of the proletariat.” 

Above all there was the constant but 
by no means successful struggle to 
avoid the takeover of the visual aspects 
of Surrealism by fashionable society, 
whose decorators and couturiers rec- 
ognized it as an easy and attractive 
method of amusing their bored and 
novelty -obsessed clients. 

The solution for the hard-core Sur- 
realists themselves, was, in the main, to 
cultivate a certain austerity in their dai- 
ly lives. Their own interiors presented 
an almost academic banality relieved 
only by the pictures they hung on their 
walls and the objects they displayed on 
the carefully arranged shelves; bour- 


me, abore. Magritte in his living room, 1965 


geois order and good sense, even per 
sonal modesty dictated their sur 
roundings. Imaginative extravaganc 
surfaced only in their collections. 

The classic Surrealist interior look 
more like an alchemist's cell than any- 
thing else. Its effect was of the poeti 
incongruity of a sixteenth-centur 
"cabinet of curiosities"; fantasy cor- 
rected by a severe geometry. 

Breton occupied successively two 
studios at 42 rue Fontaine, Mont- 
martre, and if the extraordinary arti- 
facts they contained were replaced by, 
say, Egyptian or Greek antiquities, 
they could have been the apartments o 
an archaeologist of severe tastes. Their 
furniture was solid and practical, their 
color scheme restrained to the point of 
drabness. Writing of the earlier and 
larger studio, André Thirion described 
it as "Like one big museum." Every- 
thing “had its place.” This curatorlike 
approach might appear at odds with 
the Surrealist aim of breaking down 
the barriers between dream and reali- 
ty, but there were two prejudices that 
may help to explain this “normality”: 
the Surrealist mistrust of aesthetics and 
their vigorous rejection of bohemian- 
ism. Dali alone, as we shall see, was 
willing and eager to embrace both ex- 
travagance and luxury, to allow his ob- 
sessions and later on their exhibitionist 
exploitation to invade his living space. 
The rest of them lived like doctors or 
academics. 

The most extreme example of this 
rule, extreme even to the point of cari- 
cature, was the painter René Magritte. 
According to our mutual friend, the 
late Belgian poet and collagist E.L.T. 
Mesens, Magritte's penurious youth 
was spent in apartments of necessary 
austerity, but by the time I came to 
know him, comparative prospetity al- 
lowed him to buy a somewhat charac- 
terless, detached house at 97 rue des 
Mimosas in a respectable suburb of 
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Brussels, a villa guarded by a succes- 
sion of small identical dogs all of 
which, irrespective of sex, were called 
MES 

The yapping of “Lulu” and the 
chime of a two-toned bell does some- 
thing to prepare one for an interior of 
inspired banality, less indeed than that 
of a doctor or academic than of a well- 
to-do car salesman. Georgette Ma- 
gritte is extremely house-proud. 
Everything is polished and shining, as 
much today as it was during her hus- 
band's lifetime. Of Magritte's own ico- 
nography there is, apart from a few of | 
his pictures and a bottle painted to re- 
semble a nude, only his bowler hat and, 
hanging on the stairs, a tuba. For the 
rest there is a baby grand piano in the 
living room, rugs of rather garish Ori- 
ental design, silk curtains, two gilt 
cherubs, while on every flat surface 
there are collections of china birds on 
china twigs, and “novelty” clocks play 
little tunes more or less on the hour, so 
that for five minutes or so the house 
whirs and chirps like a tiny fun-fair. 
Magritte had no studio. He painted at 
an easel in a small annex to the bed- 
room, painted furthermore with such 
care that there was no need for any- 
thing under the easel to protect the car- 
pet, while he himself worked in a dark 
suit and sober tie, looking like a slightly 
old-fashioned and punctilious bank 
teller. 

When I questioned Mesens as to the 


Magritte worked on an uncovered Oriental 
carpet in his studio. 
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spirit behind this suburban “castle,” 
he told me that Magritte, on principle, 
never interfered with his wife’s taste. 
Nevertheless, I got the impression that 
this most sardonic of the Surrealists en- 
joved the effect on those earnest admir- 
ers who visited him during his later 
years. He was a great deadpan comedi- 
an, intransigent in his “normality” 
most of the time which, as a result, 
made his very frequent and carefully 
judged acts of outrage appear the more 
forceful. Similarly the tuba on the stairs 
and the bottle painted to look like a 
nude woman and placed among the 
clocks and china birds carry an exag- 
gerated charge. 

In his work too, Magritte constantly 
relied on the panic of the ordinary. His 
rooms are mostly petit-bourgeois, his 
objects mass-produced. Two of his 
carpets from the rue de Mimosas are to 
be seen on the floor in Personal Values, 
a painting of a bedroom in which huge 
toilet articles have taken over. His pi- 
ano, enclosed by a wedding ring, is the 
subject of The Fortunate Hand. His 
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wife, Georgette, is the model for al- 
most all of his unnerving sexual specu- 
lations. Even “Lulu” in the guise of 
The Civilizer makes a solitary appear- 
ance. Yet Magritte also speculated oc- 
casionally on the Gothic castle. In The 
Castle of tbe Pyrenees, it is carved from 
the rock on which it stands, a huge 
boulder floating over the sea. In A/- 
mayer's Folly, a medieval tower is 
shown against a red-gold back-cloth. It 
has been literally “pulled up by the 
roots.” 

Magritte's cheerful and possibly 
careful lack of given taste was rare. 
Most of those associated with the 
movement were closer to Breton’s seri- 
ous negation of décor. Mesens himself 
lived for most of his life in a series of 
London apartments neutral in color 
certainly, but with understated “good” 
furniture, mostly English Regency. 
Here too the magnificent collection of 
paintings, the marvelous objects both 
primitive and folkloric, established 
that familiar ambience in which most 
of the Surrealists felt, in the most literal 
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sense, “at home.” 

On the other hand, when it came t 
public manifestations the group resort 
ed to very elaborate means to create th 
kind of Surrealist “reality” one migh 
have expected to find in their ow 
apartments. The great exhibitions, 
most often staged under the directio 
of Marcel Duchamp, were aimed t 
sabotage the customary reverent ap- 
proach to the display of artworks. Th 
international exhibition held in Pari 
in 1938 was perhaps the most sensa- 
tional and certainly created the maxi 
mum frisson. Apart from the picture 
and objects there were 1,200 sacks o 
coal hanging from the ceiling, the floor 
was uneven and scattered with leaves 
and twigs. There was a lighted brazier, 
four luxurious if disheveled beds, one 
in each corner, and a poól surrounded 
by pampas grass. Several of the paint- 
ings were hung on static "revolving 
doors." At the opening the visitors 
were handed torches to examine the 
pictures and the lighting was kept very 
low, but the torches ran out, the artists 
complained, and for the rest of the run 
the illumination was turned up. 

Outside in the lobby was an old taxi 
overgrown with ivy. Inside a steady ar- 
tificial downpour of rain fell on the oc- 
cupants, a goggled chauffeur, his head 
encased in a shark's jaws while his cus- 
tomer, an erotic shop-window dummy 
slumped in the back, provided a prom- 
enade for a number of large Burgun- 
dian snails. This was the work of 
Salvador Dali. 

The opening was a success but large- 
ly with the very public the Surrealists, 
with the exception of Dali, most de- 
spised: the fashionable, the snobbish, 
le tout Paris. The problem arose be- 
cause of the shift on emphasis in the | 
movement from the poets to the paint- | 
ers. Initially, during the "heroic" era of 
the twenties, the visual arts had acted | 
as the handmaiden of the movement. 
By the thirties this was no longer the 
case. Paintings and sculpture, unlike 
poetry and polemics, have a commer- 
cial value, and the Surrealist artists, 
despite Breton's slightly confused 
misgivings, earned their living from | 
their work. It must be pointed out that ; 
both Breton and Éluard supplemented ` 
their meager earnings as writers by pic- * 
ture dealing. 

There was also the problem of fi- 
nancing certain expensive manifesta- | 
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tions such as the publication of limited 


d films, and the move from 
the austerity of the early magazines 
with their few and smudgy illustrations 
toward a more luxurious format. To 
achieve funding compromise was a ne 
cessity. The “proletariat” were unlike 
ly to cough up the money for such 
extravagant ventures. 

Edward James, who paid for several 
numbers of Minotaure, the glossy, 
splendidly produced magazine which 
from 1933 on had become the Surreal- 
ists’ house journal, told me that where: 
as the painters, of whom he was a gen- 
erous patron, treated him as a friend, 
Breton and Eluard made it clear that 
for them he was no more than a rich 
dilettante to be made use of. 

Dali joined the group in 1929 at the 
moment when the ideological crisis 
with the communists was just begin- 
ning to brew. He brought with him an 
imagination working at full throttle 
and an immense facility, but no par- 
ticular commitment to any ideology 
beyond his own obsession. By the time 
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Man Ray’s Paris studio/apartment, c. 1925 


the break with the communists had be- 
come absolute and several of the dis- 
tinguished founders of the movement 
had been expelled or resigned 
for political differences, Dali had 
emerged, for the public at any rate, as 
the Surrealist. For Breton it was evi- 
dent that Dali’s gifts, his controlled 
paranoia, his inspired mania, had res- 
cued Surrealism at a moment when it 
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appeared to be on the edge of ideologi- 
cal bankruptcy. On the debit side his 
open social arrivisme, which with typi- 
cally hysterical ingenuity he justified as 
“surrealist,” offered a serious threat to 
the purity of the movement. 

Dali alone lived in an interior similar 
to that of the Surrealist exhibitions. He 
kept his cutlery, for example, in draw- 
ers concealed in the body of an erect 
stuffed polar bear, a gift from Edward 
James that he dyed pink. Nor did he 
confine himself to creating his own dé- 
cor. He painted a picture of an apart- 
ment that simultaneously created the 
illusion of Mae West’s face, and al- 
though this was never realized, her lips 
in the form of a pink satin sofa were 
manufactured in a small edition and 
found their way into several fashion- 
able drawing rooms. 

His house in Port Lligat is his vulgar 
monument; a stage set in which care- 
fully placed fetishes provide easy pick- 
ings for lazy journalists. A friend of 
mine told me that he once went there 
for lunch. The main course was lobster 
with chocolate sauce. The table on the 
terrace was elaborately set with silver 
candelabra. The candles were ceremo- 
niously lit, but the flames, as it was 
broad daylight, were invisible. “Dali,” 
says Edward James, “is like a comedian 
who ran out of jokes thirty years ago.” 

The war saved Surrealism from 
snobbismes. Many of the leading Sur- 
realists spent the war years in America, 
where those painters who practiced 
automatism were to have a consider- 
able effect on the future Abstract Ex- 
pressionists. Robert Motherwell told 
me that Breton used to lead him and 
other young New York painters 
around the junk shops on the East Side 
demanding that they identify which 
objects were or were not Surrealist. For 
a time there was considerable excite- 
ment around the movement; maga- 
zines were published, exhibitions held, 
but it didn’t “take.” 

After the war Breton returned to 
Paris and relaunched Surrealist activi- 
ties, but there was no renewed danger 
of appropriation by the beau monde. 
Most of the geniuses of the movement 
had or were soon to part company to 
be replaced by noisy young yes-men of 
little talent. Surrealism, for the smart 
and the intellectuals, had become a 
“bore.” The pictures were another 
matter. The work of the great artists 
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lowly reemerged as investments or en- 
ered the museums. The revolutionary 
pirit that had inspired them was large- 
y forgotten or deliberately ignored. 

Official Surrealism produced no ar- 
hitecture and mistrusted contempo- 
ary décor as frivolous, but this was not 
o say that it restricted its enthusiasm to 
‘the Gothic castle and its accessories.” 
n Paris, during its early days, the 
oung poets selected ‘‘Privileged 
laces” where they recognized the Sur- 
ealist spirit. There was the Passage de 
‘Opéra, the principal subject of Ara- 
on's marvelous book The Paris Peas- 
nt, and soon to be pulled down. Here 
he Dadaists had met. Here poetry 
talked. Breton himself named several 
pots in his anti-novel Nadja, perhaps 
he purest exposition of the Surrealist 
ife ever written. There is, to quote 
rom the caption under one of the mys- 
erious photographs that illustrate the 
ook, “...the very beautiful and very 
iseless Porte St. Denis." Max Ernst, in 
is collage novel Une Semaine de 
lonté, celebrated certain corners: “La 
‚our de Dragon," “Le Lion de Bel- 
ort," while the Buttes-Chaumont park 
n Montmartre with its Suicides' 
ridge held a great fascination for 
hem all. 

Itwas Dali who, almost alone, recog- 
ized the then-despised Art Nouveau 
s "edible architecture" and began the 
einstatement of perhaps its greatest 
ractitioner, Antonio Gaudí. He also, 
ut here with markedly less enthusi- 
sm from the rest of the group, became 
bsessed with the palaces and grottos 
f Mad King Ludwig of Bavaria... 

In a jungle in Mexico, Edward 
ames, now in his late seventies, is 
uilding an extraordinary collection of 
otally original concrete follies. To en- 
ble the work to continue he is forced, 
rom time to time, to sell some of the 
reat Dalis or other Surrealists he 
ought during the thirties. With no ar- 
hitectural training and only local la- 
or, James's towers and columns, 
panned by bridges, linked by paths, 
ise slowly above the voracious vegeta- 
ion. The “rich dilettante” has commit- 
ed himself, with a rigor of which 
reton would surely be proud, to a gra- 
üitous act of touching purity. Surreal- 
sm may have joined the Gothic castle 
s history, but the search for “a point of 
Ixation" continues. 0 
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THERE'S ALWAYS ` 
A TIME AND A PLACE FOR 
A BULOVA CLOCK. 


Choose from a collection of over 200 fine clocks, each 
with the perfect combination of fashion and technology that 
has made Bulova” America's leading name in clock s. 
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+4 RCORE, BECAUSE THERE ARE TIMES WHEN EVEN 


` THE FINEST CHEFS, BUTCHER THEIR COUNTERTOPS. 
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It happens to the best of us. A slip of the knife here. A ceramic tile, marble or Corian® It's more than twice as 
scratch there. Before you know it, your new countertop looks durable as conventional laminate. And COLORCORE offers 
as if it aged years overnight a maintenance-free alternative to just about any other 

That's where COLORCORE® brand surfacing material countertop material 
comes in. COLORCORE is the remarkable new countertop Visually, COLORCORE opens up new worlds in design 
material that hides your mistakes. COLORCORE, as the name possibilities. For starters, it's available in 94 colors that go 
implies, is solid color through its entire thickness. That means from subtle to striking. And because COLORCORE is solid 
nicks, chips and scratches are much less visible. color, there are no edge lines to be seen. All of which is 

The advantage of COLORCORE is that in addition to being what makes COLORCORE the ColorCore’ 
exceptionally beautiful, its also highly durable and practical. countertop material that has surtacing ma 

Consider this: COLORCORT is far less expensive than no counterpart. BY FORMICA CORPORATION 

For the name of a COLORCORE gt «you, write Formica Corporation, Information Center Dept |, 114 Mayfield Ave Edison, NJ 08837 201-831-4231 

For a copy of our co Solving Space with Style.” and a guide to planning your kitchen, send $2 to the same address 
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First we introduced Berbers 
that were tubed. 
Then Berbers that were striped. 
Then corded. And bordered. 
And deco. And nouveau. And pebbled. 
And even pastelled. 
But now Einstein Moomjy may have gone 
too far. Introducing strawberry Berbers. And 
blueberry Berbers. A small step for berries, a large 
step for Berbers. 
For unlike the bulky carpet of the past whose 
beauty was all too fleeting, this Berber has a tight flat 
“pulled together” construction that’s made for the 
long haul. And since it's 139" wide, it’s also made for 
the wide hall. 
It doesn't grin back at you when you fold it. 
Or allow itself to get buried underfoot. 
Nor isit very impressionable. 
For it combines the consistency and density you 
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kj 
À 
find in Sisal with the practicality 
and performance you find in 100% 
wool. 

So 1] 11 look as good in the bedroom or boardroom 
as it did in the showroom. 

Which is quite good. Since it combines the crisp 
look of linen with the heathery colors of autumn. 
There’s (as you might expect) a strawberry and blue- 
berry, served with cream (a.k.a. white linen), a beige 
and a taupe. 

All available at a price that’s high for berries but 
low for Berbers. Available to both decorators and 
re-decorators. 

So hurry to the Einstein Moomjy Berber Shop. 
Because we think our strawberry and blueberry Ber- 
bers are going to E 


sell like horcakes. EE ynstein Moomyy 
The Carpet Department Store 


IN NEW YORK: 150 EAST 58TH ST., BET LEXINGTON & THIRD AVENUES, A&D BLDG , 212 758 0900 STORE OPEN Y 50 AM TO 6 30 PM INCL. SAT. MON & IHURS IH I 9PM 9 


IN NEW JERSEY: PARAMUS, 526 ROUTE 17 201 265-1100 N. PLAINFIELD, 934 ROUTE 22 201 
LAWRENCEVILLE, 2801 BRUNSWICK PIKE (ALT. U.S. 1) (609) 883-0700. ALL N.J. STORES OPEN DAILY TO 9 PM, SAT. TO 6 PM. WE ACCEPT VISA, MASTERCARD AND AMERICAN EXPRESS 


755 6806 W HIPPANY, 265 ROUTE 10 201 887 3600 


“Take me 
to Bal Harbour or 
take me home.” 


From St. Tropez to Majorca to Puerto Bal Harbour Where the rich and 
re onu r famous come to wine, dine, dance, 
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by Nicholas Wilson 


in original work of art. 
land-painted $60. 


lease mail your reservation 
ipplication by November 30, 1984. 


he National Wildlife Federation 
innounces the commissioning of a new 
culpture collection depicting native North 
\merican animals with their young. 


naugurating the collection is Playful 
Aorning, crafted in fine hand-painted 
jorcelain and issued at the modest 

rice of $60— which may be paid in 
hree convenient monthly installments 
f $20 each. 

This new and original work of art has 
een created for the National Wildlife 
"ederation by Nicholas Wilson, one of 
he world's most talented wildlife 
ortraitists. With both an artist's love for 
eauty and a naturalist's eye for telling 
letail, Wilson has a unique talent for 
sharing his insights into the personalities 
and feelings of his animal subjects. 

n this engaging work, Wilson portrays 

ı desert bobcat and her kitten drawn 
ogether in gentle play. And all the 
eatures of the animals are precisely 


true-to-nature—from their alert, tufted 
ears and their black-banded tails to their 
padded white paws. Even the texture 
of their fur and the gleam in their 
amber eyes. 


Playful Morning will be crafted for the 
National Wildlife Federation under the 
supervision of Franklin Porcelain. It will 
be sculptured and cast in fine porcelain 
with the utmost care. Then, this fine 
imported sculpture will be meticulously 
painted by hand in order to capture 
every subtle shade and tone of color. 


A Certificate of Authenticity will 
accompany each sculpture. And, as an 
owner of this work, you will be given 
the opportunity to acquire the future 
sculptures in this collection if you wish— 
and at the same issue price. But this 

will be entirely at your option. 

Displayed in your home, this original 
work of art will draw the admiration of 
all who see it. Thus, it is certain to 
become a family treasure —to be passed 
down to future generations with pride 
You need send no money now. Simply 
complete your application and mail it 

to the National Wildlife Federation, 

c/o Franklin Porcelain, Franklin Center, 
PA 19091 by November 30, 1984 


SHOWN SMALLER THAN ACTUAL SIZE OF 6%" x 3%" 


Inaugurating the National Wildlife Federation s 
new collection of porcelain sculptures 
portraying wild animals with their young. 


€ '984 FP 


TE RESBRMANION APPLICATION T T "Te 


no 1 
by Nicholas win à 


Please mail by November 30, 1984, 
Limit: One sculpture per person. 


The National Wildlife Federation 
C/o Franklin Porcelain 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please accept my reservation for Play- 
ful Morning by Nicholas Wilson. This 
original sculpture will be crafted for me 
in fine hand-painted porcelain. 

I need send no money now. I will be 
billed for my sculpture in three equal 
monthly installments of $20.* each, 
with the first payment due in advance 


ot shipment "ou ‘ 
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THE NATURAL 


A MOMA retrospective of Alvar Aalto’s furniture and glass 
reminds us of the sensuousness and humanity he brought to modern design 


When the great Finn- 
ish architect Alvar 
Aalto was a visiting 
professor at MIT in 
1947 (during the con- 
struction of his Baker 
House dormitory 
there), he followed a 
daily routine no doubt 
unique in the annals of 
modern architectural 
education. According 
to one of his students, 
now a prominent Bos 
ton architect, the mas- 
ter would arrive at the 
design studio at 9 am 
armed with a bottle of 
akvavit, which he 
placed on a corner of 
his drafting table. Af 
ter taking an opening 
shot, Aalto began to make figure stud- 
ies of the nude female model present at 
those sessions. As the morning pro: 
gressed the akvavit dwindled, and the 
architect, his arm fluidly capturing the 
model’s contours, became progres 
sively looser in his movements. By 
noon, the bottle was empty, the model 
was clothed, and he was ready to begin 
with archite ctur 

As telling as this anecdote is, all one 
needs to do is look at Alvar Aalto’s fur- 
niture to know that it was the human 
form which prompted his biomorphic 
aesthetic. The curve was for Alvar 
Aalto what the right angle was for the 
architects of the Bauhaus. Now, at a 
time when much early modern design 
is being debunked as physically cold 
and spiritually sterile, the furniture and 
objects created by Aalto firmly contt ۱ 
dict the notion that the masterminds of 
the Modern Movement were deter- 
mined to make their Procruste: | 
and have us sleep in it. At his b 
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By Martin Filler 
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Top: Aalto’s teacart of 1933-35 
Above: His tables of 1954, 
with the fan-shaped corner motif 
that was one of his subtlest 
but most complex (and costliest) details. 


Aalto produced designs that are life-af- 
firming in the fullest sense that a man- 
made object can be, as logical and 
ageless as an egg or a well-toned body. 

The passage of more than fifty years 
since their first manufacture finds sev- 
eral of Aalto’s pieces—the subject of a 
retrospective at New York’s Museum 
of Modern Art through November 


* 


27—among the most 
durable classics of 
twentieth century de- 
sign, possessing 2 
greater likelihood of 
still being used in the 
next century than most 
other domestic designs 
now in production. 

Aalto's reputation 
since his death in 1976, 
at the age of 78, re- 
mains much as it had 
been in his lifetime: he 
has not faded from his 
profession's awareness 
in the mysterious way 
that often occurs after 
the close of an epochal 
career. Aalto remains a 
law unto himself, a case 
apart. In that respect 
he most resembles that other great 
twentieth-century architectural titan, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, who had very 
similar beliefs in the organic nature of 
design and who likewise has had many 
followers but no true heirs. 

To a large degree, Aalto's renown 
beyond a faithful following of architec- 
tural enthusiasts and true believers in 
timeless modern interior design has 
been limited by accidents of history as 
much as by impositions of geography. 
That the majority of Alvar Aalto's ar- 
chitectural works were built in his na- 
tive Finland places them far from the 
familiar crossroads of transatlantic cul- 
ture, and they are therefore known to 
Americans largely through photo- 
graphs alone. This is much to the detri- 
ment of our understanding, for an 
architecture as spatially sophisticated | 
as Aalto's prevents the printed image 
from doing it much justice. 

Aalto's furniture, on the other hand, 
is of course portable, but the possibil- | 
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Get it together—Buckke up 


ARIZONA 
Finch Associates — 
Kitchens & Interiors 
2222 N 24th St 
Phoenix, AZ 85006 
(602) 244-8808 


Kitchens of Distinclion 

1940 East Winsett Street 

Tucson, AZ 85719 

(602) 623-5891 
ARKANSAS 

Creative Cabinetry 

8218 Cantrell 

Little Rock AR 72207 

(501) 225-1107 


CALIFORNIA 
House of Kitchens Inc 
1325 Solano Avenue 
Albany. CA 94706 
(415) 525-9576 


St Charles Fashion Kitchens 
& Baths 

7426 Girard Street 

La Jolla, CA 92037 

(619) 454-9133 


St Charles of Los Angeles 
B660 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(213) 655-7812 


Kitchens by Meyer, Inc 
15405 Los Gatos Blvd, #103 
Los Gatos. CA 95030 

(408) 358-4152 


Kitchens by Meyer. Inc 
278 Castro St 
Mountain View, CA 94041 
(415) 968-8318 
Caretree Kitchens, Inc 
453N Anaheim Blvd 
Orange. CA 92668 
(714) 634-4601 
Kitchens. Inc 

1617 18th St 
Sacramento. CA 95814 
(916) 441-4414 


Aegean Bath & Kitchen 
Design Center 

4373 University Avenue 

San Diego. CA 92105 

(619) 563-4196 


Continental Kitchens & Baths 
340 West Portal 

San Francisco, CA 94127 
(415) 661-6776 


Landsberg & Associates, Inc 
101 Henry Adams Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 864-5151 


L 8 W Home Center 
8812 Las Tunas 

San Gabriel, CA 94776 
(213) 287-1131 


Lampert: Incorporated 
1241 Andersen Dr 
San Rafael. CA 94901 
(415) 454-1623 


International Design Center 
4093 State Street 

Santa Barbara, CA 93110 
(805) 967-1113 


The Studio/Kitchen, Bath and Tile 
104 E Montecido 

Santa Barbara, CA 93101 

(805) 965-8555 


The Cabinet Gallery 
1585 Botelho Drive 
Walnut Creek, CA 94596 
(415) 930-7410 


COLORADO 
Kitchens at the Depot, Ltd 
76S Sierra Madre 
Colorado Springs, CO 80903 
(303) 635-3619 
Kitchens by Kline 
2640 East Third 
Denver. CO 80206 
(303) 399-5802 


HAWAII 
Kitchen Center of Hawai 
250 Ward Ave 
Honolulu, Hi 96814 
(808) 521-7447 


IDAHO 
St Charles Northwest 
516 S 9th Street 
Boise. ID 83702 
(208) 345-8123 


Kitchen Classics 
560 S Arthur 
Pocatello, ID 83201 
(208) 232-0432 


IOWA 
St Charles Kitchens 
by Friedl, Inc 
1013 Mt Vernon Road S E 
Cedar Rapids. IA 52403 
(319) 366-7122 


NDS Company 
3839 Merle Hay Road 
Des Moines, IA 50310 
(515) 276-5500 


Modern Materials Company 
514 lowa Street 

Sioux City. lA 51102 

(712) 277-2432 


KANSAS 
St Charles Fashion Kitchens 
of Kansas City 
4920 Johnson Drive 
Shawnee Mission, KS 66205 
(913) 432-3636 


The Kitchen Place, Inc 
1634 East Central 
Wichita. KS 67214 
(316) 263-2249 


MINNESOTA 
St Charles Kitchens 
by Contardo 
926 East Fourth Street 
Duluth, MN 55805 
(218) 728-5171 


St Charles of Minnesota 
5010 France Avenue South 
Edina MN 55410 

(612) 926-2778 


MISSOURI 
Glen Alspaugh Company 
9808 Clayton Road 
St Louis, MO 63124 
(314) 993-6644 
(Also see Shawnee 
Mission, KS) 


MONTANA 
McPhie Cabinetry 
435 E Main St 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406) 586-1709 


The Cabinet Company, Inc 
900 8th Avenue South 
Great Falls, MT 59405 
(406) 727-0860 


Creative Kıtchens 
160 2nd Avenue EN 
Kalıspell, MT 59901 
(406) 257-8220 


Creative Kitchens 
224 Central Avenue 
Whitefish MT 59937 
(406) 862-5757 


NEBRASKA 
Nebraska Custom Kitchens 
4601 Dodge Street 
Omaha, NE 68132 
(402) 556-1000 


NEVADA 
Pioneer Kitchens & Baths 
669 E Moana Lane 
Reno, NV 89502 
(702) 826-1900 

NEW Met ۱ 
Creative Kitchens, Inc 
503 State Avenue NW 
Albuquerque. NM 87102 
(505) 242-8474 


OKLAHOMA 
Kitchen Interiors 
2761 N Country Club Drive 
Oklahoma City, OK 73116 
(405) 843-9363 


Imperial Kitchens 

3301 S Harvard Avenue 

Tulsa OK 74135 

(918) 749-7317 
OREGON 

Neil Kelly Co 

804 N Alberta 

Portland OR 97217 

(503) 288-7461 


TEXAS 


Regency Bath & Kıtchen Showroom 
Wellington Square Shopping Center 


1-40 & Georgia 
Amarillo TX 79102 
(806) 353-5559 


Cabinetry by St Charles 
2712 Bee Caves Road 
Suite 122 

Austin, TX 78746 

(512) 327-6959 


Brad Pence Company 
4508 Lovers Lane 
Dallas, TX 75225 
(214) 750-0271 


St Charles by Droste 
6505 Camp Bowie Blvd 
Fort Worth, TX 76116 
(817) 763-5031 


St Charles Fashion Kitchens, Inc 
3413 E Greenndge 

Houston TX 77057 

(713) 783-7780 


Dick Sowell Appliance Mart 
304 East Highway 83 
McAllen, TX 78501 

(512) 686-6591 


Norms Kitchen Center Inc 
1404 5 Oakes 

San Angelo. TX 76903 
(915) 653-1566 


St Charles of San Antonio 
15677 San Pedro 

San Antonio, TX 78232 
(512) 496-6719 


St Charles Designs. Inc 
3203 S Loop 363 

PO Box 1283 

Temple TX 76503 

(817) 774-7113 


UTAH 
Craftsman Kitchens & Baths 
by St Charles 
2200 S Main St 
Salt Lake City, UT 84115 
(801) 487-1041 
Millets Professional Kitchen 
Designers 
640 E Wilmington Avenue 
Salt Lake City, UT 84106 
(801) 467-0222 
WASHINGTON 
Landsberg & Associates 
5701 Sixth Avenue South 
Seattle WA 98108 
(206) 762-9132 


St Charles by Contardo 

of Spokane Inc 
South 104 Freya 
Spokane WA 99202 
(509) 534-5410 


WYOMING 
Kitchens by Gardcratted 
300 W Yellowstone 
Casper, WY 82601 
(307) 265-2548 
Kitchens by Gardcratted 
120N Sixth ع‎ Suite 202 
Riverton WY 82501 
(307) 856-2811 

INTERNATIONAL 
ST CHARLES INTERNATIONAL 
610 Enterprise Drive 
Oak Brook IL 60521 
(312) 654-4560 


When you visit 

our showroom, 

you'll understand why 
St. Charles is regarded 
as, simply, the best. 


Beneath our fashionable 
exteriors, you'll discover 
engineering details as 
practical as they are 
imaginative —a big part 
of why we are so adroit 
at making a room so 
stunning, so sensible. 


There are other reasons 
of course. Every kitchen 
is custom designed. 
There is a nearly limitless 
assortment of colors, 
textures, styles and 
materials. Perhaps most 
importantly, the 
installation occurs with 
dependable ease. 


A St. Charles dealer 

can make every room in 
your home this elegant, 
this intelligent. 


Visit a St. Charles 
showroom and receive 
a complimentary 
brochure. Or send $8 to 
St. Charles Mfg. Co., 

St. Charles, IL 60174. 
Please include mailing 
instructions and the 
name of this magazine. 
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Paperwhite Narcissus 
j ndoor Forcing 


Lovely, Fragrant, Foolproof 


Come winter, there is no substi- 
tute for successive bowls of Pa- 
perwhite Narcissus bulbs for 
forcing. They offer clear white 
flowers on graceful stems and a 
sweet spicy fragrance that perme- 
ates a room for two full weeks. Pa- 
perwhites are ideal for forcing 
because they need no preparation 
and are completely reliable. They 
always bloom. 

The bulbs we offer are the largest 
size commercially available, over 15 
centimeters in circumference. In 
the trade, they’re called ‘exhibition 
grade’ but that’s nonsense. They’re 
exactly what you'd choose for your- 
self; large, healthy bulbs that will 
give you more bloom than you’ve 
ever seen on a Paperwhite. As the 
largest importer of Paperwhites, we 
can offer these bulbs at a price 
which is actually lower than lesser 
grade sold elsewhere. 

Please order Paperwhites for 
Forcing, #84322. The price, $23.00 
postpaid, includes 24 bulbs plus an 
appropriate amount of potting me- 
dium and complete cultural instruc- 
tions. It’s a combination that simply 
can’t fail. For orders to Ct. address- 
es, please include sales tax of $1.73. 

For your convenience, phone or- 
ders to MasterCard and Visa ac- 
counts are accepted daily except 
Sunday at (203) 567-4565. Need we 
point out that this offer would make 
a delightful Christmas gift? We can 
ship at any date you choose and will 
enclose a card with your greetings. 
We await your instructions. 

—Amos Pettingill 


White Flower Farm 


Plantsmen 
Litchfield 7125, Connecticut 06759-0050 


ity of its wider acceptance in the Unit- 
ed States was interrupted by the hiatus 
of World War II and then largely su- 
perseded by the availablility of the new 
American designs of Charles and Ray 
Eames for Herman Miller once the war 
was over. And while wood remained 
Aalto's primary material, the Eameses 
expanded his aesthetic with their ex- 
periments in molded fiberglass, plas- 
tic, and metal. 

Aalto's pioneering role seems all the 
more important when one considers 
that significant innovation in furniture 
design of the sort he was responsible 
for has seldom been accompanied by 
promise of such acceptance. If any rev- 
olutionary twentieth-century furniture 
could be described as “user-friendly” 
then this is it: comfortable, practical, 
adaptable, and affordable, it celebrates 
the beauty of natural materials and yet 
spares its owners the tyranny of main- 
tenance. Although traditionalists have 
long scoffed at the déclassé aura that 
clings to modern Scandinavian furni- 
ture, imaginative designers have been 
aware for some time of how well it 
mixes with period pieces. 

A fine case in point is the London 
home of the architect James Stirling, 
whose own buildings show the pro- 
nounced, if greatly distilled, influence 
of Aalto. Stirling's turn-of-the-century 
house is filled with a spectacular collec- 
tion of museum-quality Regency furni- 
ture. Next to his superb works by 
Thomas Hope, George Bullock, and 
George Smith he has placed a pair of 
Aalto's famous molded plywood Pai- 
mio armchairs of 1931. Their graceful- 
ly curving, volute-like continuous seat 
backs are the perfect foil for the sweep- 
ing lines of the early-nineteenth-cen- 
tury masterpieces Stirling keeps beside 
them. Painted in the original terra cot- 
ta—rather than the lackluster black of 
the ones still made today—the Paimio 
chairs take on an almost historical feel- 
ing, and serve to recall that Aalto him- 
self was influenced most of all by the 
leading furniture designer of the Bie- 
dermeier period—contemporaneous 
with the Regency—the German in- 
ventor Michael Thonet. 

It was Thonet’s discoveries in bent- 
wood and molded plywood that 
formed the basis for Aalto’s furniture 
design techniques. But it was Aalto 
who fulfilled Thonet’s dream of an all- 
plywood chair, which the father of 
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modern furniture design was neve 
able to execute. At the time when Aal 
to’s colleagues in Germany were trans 
fixed by the design possibilities of bent 
metal tubing, he was exploring the 
still-unexhausted potential of the ma 
terial that is one of the most plentiful 
natural resources of his homeland. In- 
deed, the Finnish woodworking tradi 
tion had been given new life during 
Aalto’s youth in the heyday of the arts 
and crafts movement. 

Throughout his life, Aalto retained 
his belief in the architect as the most 
qualified designer of the man-made en- 
vironment. But his conception of total 
design was rather different from that of 
the generation that preceded him. Un- 
like Frank Lloyd Wright and Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh, almost all of 
whose furniture and object designs 
were made for specific functions in 
specific interiors, Aalto tended to de- 
sign pieces that were meant to be used 
interchangeably in an unlimited num- 
ber of potential settings. For example, 
the Paimio chair, often assumed to 
have been made expressly for the ar-| 
chitect's Paimio Sanatorium, was actu- | 
ally devised independently, even 


The molded-plywood Paimio chair of 1931 


though it was named for that contempo- 
rary project. Aalto's furniture thus had | 
the virtually universal applicability of 
that of the International Style, but his | 
preference for wood and fiber rather 
than the steel and glass of Bauhaus-influ- 
enced schemes gave his furniture a great- 
er humanity than the elegant but cool 
creations of a Mies or Le Corbusier. 
Starting in 1928 with his first mass- 
produced design for a plywood stack- 
ing chair (earlier Aalto pieces were 
unique, Classically influenced exam- | 
ples that he made for himself, his fam- 
ily, and friends) Aalto involved himself 
intimately with the manufacturing pro- 
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10 mg ۰1۵۲, 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report 4 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


The Deluxe 100 | 


Regular and Menthol. 


Tell us 

what you want 

your kitchen sink 
to 


At Elkay we make a wide selection of fine stainless 


e steel sinks. But that's not all. We also make 
life easier in the kitchen with accessories that help you work smarter 
is |_| Make a salad. An Elkay 


; preparation right over the 


and better. With Elkay you can: 
cutting board puts food 4 


sink. Optional cutaway allows 


3 Š LAquaTemp" (190? at 

& the tap). [ | Make cold drinks with o Aqua-Chill! 

|_| Keep soap a ae and the sink counter neat 
with our built-in €: liquid soap dispenser. 

|_| Drain the dessert in the Elkay top-fitting rinsing basket. 


For sinks that do all this, but wont chip, crack, peel or stain, 
demand Elkay. Ask your kitchen and bath dealer, remodeler or plumbing contractor. 


Or write Elkay Manufacturing Company, 2222 Camden Court, Oak Brook, IL 60521. 


Bright ideas to build with. 
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T he Jenn-Air offer youve 
been hungry for. 


If you've been hungry for the day when you could afford a Jenn-Air 
Grill-Range, now could be the day. 

Because now your Jenn-Air distributor will send you a delicious $100 
rebate if you buy our S105 Free-Standing model with self-cleaning oven. 

Ora tasty $75 rebate if you buy the D120 Drop-In model with convec- 
tion/radiant cooking. 

Imagine, $75 to $100 off—on a Jenn-Air. AW & 

Its a mouthwatering opportunity to enjoy outdoor grill ng indoors. 
A convertible cooktop that lets you snap in any access SSF yy n- 
seconds—grill, griddle, fryer/cooker, rotiss -kebab - we 
or wok. Plus much, much more. DIT 3 

Offer ends Nov. 30, 1984 so don't wait. Le Zu 
See your participating dealer for details. 
www Jenn-Air. The finest cooking 55 


© Jenn-Air Company 9 ۲ 
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iny that still makes his 
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designs (which are distributed in this 
coun rough ICF). From then until 
ti itbreak ol rid War II in 1939 
Aalto produced us best designs In 
cluding the famous teacart introduced 
in 1935 and the stunningly dramatic 
chaise lori ¡gue that took the bending of 


plywood as far as it could go both phys- 
ically and compositionally 
From that period ılso dates Aalto’s 
designs in luding the 
famous free-form vase he made in 1937 
for the Savoy Restaurant in Helsinki. 
Though of | 
very hard to make a few flowers look 
like much in it—the Savoy vase none 
theless possesses a sculptural strength 
that allows it to hold its own even with 


first glassware 


imited usefulness—it is 


Bu Pont TEFLON 
soil & stain repeller 


DESIGN 


out flowers, while it never distracts 
from the blossoms when it is fully 
filled. It is among the 35 pieces of glass 
in the MOMA show, accompanied by 
an equal number of pieces of furniture 
and more than fifty drawings that per 
tain to those designs. 

After World War II, Aalto’s activity 
as a furniture designer was limited to 
two brief spurts, one in 1947, and the 
other from 1954 to 1956. From the first 
dates Aalto’s experiments with the 
laminated-wood jointing technique 
that became a veritable obsession for 
him. Those branchlike bundles of ply 
wood strips provided greater flexibil- 
ity and strength in the continuous 
arm-and-leg elements of his postwar 
seating. But Aalto’s wider fascination 
with the method is apparent from the 
way in which he transformed those test 
patterns into wall reliefs that he treated 
with all the seriousness of fine art. 

The culmination of those experi 
ments came in the development in 
1954 of the fan-shaped corner motif 
that Aalto perfected for stools and ta- 


bles, which might be viewed as a sum- 
mation of his attitude toward materials 
and form. Here Aalto makes wood do 
something it never does in nature, but 
accomplishes it in such a completely 
"organic" manner that we are not re- 
minded of the contortions the wood 
had to be put through to attain this 
seemingly natural configuration. It is a 
triumph of technique, but one in which 
artifice never makes an ungainly grab 
for our attention, which remains firmly 
fixed on the familiar and comfortable 
qualities of the wood itself. 

This one detail could stand as a met- 
aphor for Aalto's whole approach, 
which eschews an obvious show of its 
intricacies and refinements. Its de- 
ceptive simplicity is one of its most at- 
tractive traits, and no doubt a signifi- 

cant factor in its enduring appeal. Al- 

var Aalto’s surname means “wave” in 
Finnish, and how appropriate that 
seems, for his impact has been like a 
wave on the shore of the art of our 
times: strong, steady, rhythmic, but 
elusive, and leaving deep impressions. 5 
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IMPORTED FROM 


NEW LUXURY POWDER COMPACT 


for 1985, 
Mercedes-Benz 
introduces something 
more important 
than a new model. 


THE MERCEDES-BENZ sedan 
speeds straight toward a patch of 
test track slicked down with a 
diabolical mixture of soapsuds 
and water 

\ splash as the tires meet wet 
pavement-and then the driver 
slams on the brakes 

But what seems bound to 
happen in the next heart-stop- 
ping instant, doesn't happen. 
Violent braking action on that 
treacherous surface sets off no 
violent counterreaction 

[hat Mercedes-Benz sedan 
simply snubs down to a quick, 
straight-line stop. Soapsuds and 
water and all. 


THE MERCEDES-BENZ 
ANTI-LOCK BRAKING SYSTEM 
COMES TO AMERICA 

That Mercedes-Benz sedan has 
just demonstrated the most emo- 


tionally reassuring advance in 
passenger car braking control 


since the disc brake. 


It is the Mercedes-Benz Anti- 
lock Braking System, or ABS. And 
having pioneered both its early 
development and its subsequent 
use in production automobiles, 
Mercedes-Benz now proudly in- 
troduces this significant engineer 
ing feature to America. It is being 
fitted as standard equipment to 
every 1985 Mercedes-Benz 
500SEC Coupe, 500SEL Sedan, 
380 SL Coupe/Roadster, 380 SE 
Sedan and 300SD Turbodiesel 
Sedan, and as an extra-cost 
option to the 190E 2.3 and 190D 
2.2 Sedans. 

Functioning in concert with 
the cars four-wheel disc brakes, 
the Mercedes-Benz Anti-lock 
Braking System is meant to first 
sense the impending lockup of 
one or more of the cars wheels 
in a sudden braking emergency 
-then to act, with lightning 
speed, to avert it. 

The benefits are clear. By mini- 
mizing the risk of the cars wheels 


Wer road, hard brakmig-and within the one-second sequence dramatized above, the Mercedes-Benz Anti-lock Braking System acts to elect 


locking up in hard braking, the] 
system can also minimize the 
potential consequences: the sud 
den loss of tire adhesion that 
could turn a steerable vehicle 
into a sliding object no longer 
under the drivers full control. 

More reassuring still, the sys 
tem is designed for braking 
emergencies on slippery-wet 
roads as on dry roads-indeed, 
to maintain optimum braking 
performance almost regardless 
of road surface conditions. 


SENSING TROUBLE BEFOR 
IT BECOMES TROUBLE 

The decision-making “brain” of 
the Mercedes-Benz Anti-lock 
Braking System is an on-board 
computer. Electronic sensors, 
placed at both front wheels and 
the drive pinion of the rear axle 
are the systems vital nerve ends 

[n a moving car under nor- 
mal driving conditions, those 
sensors are constantly signaling 
the rotational speed of the wheé 
to the computer Registering a 
millisecond-by-millisecond ele 
tronic bulletin on the precise 
state of adhesion between the 
cars tires and the road surface. 

Then comes that sudden 
emergency The driver reacts ta 
danger ahead by reflexively hit 
ting the brake pedal hard; hard 
enough, in a conventional brake 
ing system, to risk locking up off 
or more of the cars wheels. 

But those electronic sensors 


already detected the onset of 

| slip and alerted the com- 

: And the computer starts 

ating fluid pressure in the 

> lines. Modulating and 

icing brake pressure, via 

oid valves in the brake lines, 

en as /en times per second. 

tering lockup of all four 

ls or any individual wheel 

nd thereby allowing the car 
swiftly and smoothly de 

ated. Allowing the car to be 


yas 


braking action as often as 10 separate times Preventing wheel lockup-and keeping the car precisely steerable throughout. 


ben 


precisely steered and maneu 
vered as it decelerates. Helping 
the driver to avoid a collision, or 
simply to stay on the road. 


6,000,000,000 MILES 


Mercedes-Benz began develop 
ment work on the principle of 
the anti-lock braking system as fat 
back as 1959, first fitted a working 
system to a production auto- 
mobile in 1978, and has since 
seen 250,000 of its cars roll up 


over six billion miles of experi 
ence with the system worldwide 

Once again following where 
Mercedes-Benz has shown the 
way, some domestic and foreign 
makers will shortly introduce 
similar anti-lock braking svstems 
to America. They can emulate the 
idea. They cannot emulate this 
depth of experience 

More than 50 percent of the 
logic circuitry programmed into 
that on-board computer is safety 
circuitry: the entire system is 
designed to be electronically self 
checking, constantly monitoring 
itself and primed to shut down 
instantly should a malfunction 
ever be indicated. The cars sepa 
rate four-wheel disc brake system 
would, of course, remain fully 
operational 

[n terms of enhancing control 
of the car in a braking emergency, 
the Mercedes-Benz Anti-lock 
Braking System may be the best 
ally a driver has ever had. In 
terms of automotive leaders! up 
this major advance underscor 
the truth of the motto below: f 
1985 as for the past 0Û vears, the 
automobiles of Mercedes-Ben 
are inde d engineer 


other cars in th 
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FIRST-PRIZE DRAWINGS 


Old Master Drawings from 
the Albertina. National 


Gallery of Art, Washington, 


through Jan. 13, 1985; The 
Pierpont Morgan Library 


New York, Mar. 8-May 26. 


The old master drawings in 
Vienna's Albertina are the 


most famous public 
collection of their kind in 
the world, given visibility by 
their isolation from all the 
other kinds of art on view 
at the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum nearby. Begun in 
1769 by Duke Albert von 
Sachsen-Teschen (hence the 
name Albertina), it received 
the core of its wealth from 
the collection assembled by 
Count Giacomo Durazzo, 


THE ALBERTINA COLLECTION VIENNA 


THE ALBERTINA COLLECTION VIENNA 


an Austrian ambassador to 
Venice in the eighteenth 
century, and from the 
Hapsburgs’ Schatzkammer. 
Durazzo encouraged his 
patrons to collect all schools 
and all periods, to aim for 
quality and range. 

Thus while the German 
drawings from the Albertina 
are peerless, all major 
schools are well 
represented, as this expertly 
chosen selection 
demonstrates. The show 
begins with superb 
examples of Dürer—no 
fewer than ten sheets—and 
continues with others by 
Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Cortona, Watteau, and 
Greuze. It is an opportunity 
for intimate encounters with 
great art that should not be 
missed. 

Ann Sutherland Harris 


Left: Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 
Spring, 1565. Top: Peter Paul 
Rubens, Susanna Fourment, c. 
1625. Below: Rembrandt van 
Rijn, An Elephant, 1637. 


REFLECTIONS IN 
A SILVER EYE 


If the name Karl Struss 
(1886-1981) doesn’t ring a 
bell, don’t feel alone. 
Struss’s remarkable career 
as a still photogra 

the circle of such ; 

Alfred Stieglitz and 
Clarence White was a 
completely forgotten aft: 
his migration to Hollyw 
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AMON CARTER MUSEUM FORT WORTH 


in 1918 to work as a 
cinematographer. 

Happily, the situation is 
being remedied by Fort 
Worth’s Amon Carter 
Museum, which in 1983 
acquired Struss’s entire 
photographic estate, 
including the richly evo- 
cative Sails, 1930, far left, 
and Gloria Swanson, 1919, 
left. The museum is plan- 
ning a major retrospec- 
tive for 1987. Ann Priester 
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Crown Oak 


The subtle beauty and strength of oak combine 
with traditional craftsmanship in Harrison 
Furniture’s Crown Oak Collection to create 
bedroom furniture of heirloom quality. 

The 30-piece Crown Oak Collection blends 
together smoothly to allow you to custom design a 
bedroom ensemble that will become a treasured 
family keepsake 


Harriso rown Oak is in continuous 
production u to carry on your personal 
tradition. 

Look for the ( 1 Oak Collection. Begin your 
bedroom furniture lition with the strength and 


lustrous bea ` cak furniture from Harrison. 


For a color brochure and 
more information, contact: 
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HARRISON 


Furniture Manufacturing Company 
P.O. Box 340 
Harrison, Arkansas 72601 
501-741-8245 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE: CLEAR VIEW, CLOUDY MESSAGE 


The Adventure of Ideas 
Architecture and Philosophy 
Since the Industrial 
Revolution. New National 
Gallery, West Berlin, 
through Nov. 18. 


Architecture exhibitions are 
notorious for their inability 
to capture the essence of 
the art form within the 
confines of a gallery. And 
attempts at approximating 
the experience of 
architecture through 
synesthetic means—from 
movies to life-size mock- 


ups—only underscore the 
impossibility of substituting 
anything for the real thing. 

Mindful of that paradox, 
the Italian architectural 
historian Vittorio Magnago 
Lampugnani conceived this 
show in terms of modern 
architecture as an 
intellectual rather than a 
formal development. This 
ambitious undertaking— 
which Lampugnani 
startlingly claims is “an 
overview [that] will for the 
first time be based on the 
history of ideas’ 一 has been 
divided into nine rather 
simplistic “isms” 
Historicism, Neoclassicism, 
Romanticism, Organicism, 
Realism, Expressionism, 
Traditionalism, Technologism, 
and Rationalism. 
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"glacier" in the Alps, 1917-19. 


ا 2 


4 


Bruno Taut, project for glass 


nae x ~ i 
K.F. Schinkel, project for Orianda Palace, the Crimea, 1838 


Hans Scharoun, project for “movable roof cloudlets,” 1919 


2 E p 


Chirico, Intérieur metaphysique 


Each of these “isms” is 
discussed by one of the 
nine architectural historians 
and one of the nine 
philosophers invited by 
Lampugnani, including Alan 
Colquhoun, Kenneth 
Frampton, Colin Rowe, and 
Manfredo Tafuri. Their 
ideas are often original and 
provocative, but the overall 
tone of the effort is clouded | 
by obscurantist jargon. And 
while it is possible to mull - 
over the more opaque 
passages in the essays until 
enlightenment comes, it is 
easier to do so with the 
catalogue than standing in 
the museum, for this is one 
of the most daunting 
“book-on-the-wall” 
exhibitions ever mounted. 

Far more rewarding (and 
reason enough to make a 
detour to visit this show) 
are its stunning visual 
riches, some five hundred 
architectural drawings, and 
a hundred paintings, 
photos, books, and models, 
by everyone from Piranesi 
to Portoghesi, Jefferson to 
Johnson, and Lutyens to Le 
Corbusier. Here the eye is 
able to penetrate where the 
mind cannot, providing far 
more understanding than 


the turgid texts. 
Martin Filler 
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Wild animals can't live the way people do. They need wilderness 


to roam, secluded areas in which to raise their young, undisturbed 
freedom to hunt and forage for food. 
With bulldozers and chain saws, man is constantly encroaching 
^ upon their range. | 
+ 2 They can't share our spaces. So we have to give them the space 
۰ w*Nthey need. 
"ic That's the idea behind the National Wildlife Federation's Land 
LM > Heritage Program. With the aid of interested individuals and 
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habitat of endangered animals like the bald eagle. | 
= ع[‎ land in its natural state is part of our heritage too. 
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Lenox for the holidays. More than an cadi. 


Clockwise: Woodland Vase, $32.00. Serenade Basket, $48.00. Symphony Centerpi $58.00. 
Serenade Globe Vase, $86.00. Holiday Candlesticks, $58.00. Three-piece Holiday. $66.00 
(also available individually; not shown: Dessert Plate, $18.00. Butter Plate, : = 
All except the Woodland Vase trimmed in 24 karat gold. 


The prices shown are suggested retail prices only. 
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Not for the meek 


When you buy a 
Sanyo Digital Audio 
System, you have to 
be prepared. 

The sound is so 
spectacular, so 
commanding, that 
it challenges your 
ability to take it all 
in. But if you're 
someone who 
appreciates breath- 
taking power and 


*Minimum Continuous Average Power 
per channel, both channels driven 


into 8 ohms, 20— 20,000Hz, 


nó more than 0,3% Total Harmonic Distortion 


clarity, Sanyo has 
two new digital 
audio systems for 
you. 

Each has the 
CP300 player. Its 
laser pickup system 
reads the computer- 
coded music on 
compact digital 
discs without 
touching the sur- 
face— so discs 
keep their spar- 


kling sound forever. 


It's easy to operate, 
and includes rapid 
access, automatic 
repeat, and pro- 
grammable track 
memory. 

To handle the 
enormous dynamic 
range of digital 
audio, you can 
choose from a 
crisp 50 or a su- 
perb 100 watt per 


channel* amplifier. 


A built-in graphic 
equalizer lets you 
"fine tune" the 
sound. 

Other matched 
components in- 
clude a computer- 
controlled digital 
AM/FM tuner that 
ی‎ po SR out 


Dolby** cassetie 
deck. And 3-way 
high-efficiency 
speakers. There's 
even a semi-auto- 
matic direct drive 


THE UNGENTLE RAIN 


Acid precipitation threatens our architectural 
heritage no less than our lakes and forests 


“People think we just run 
around outside waving lit- 
mus paper.” 

— Keith Lewin, scientist at 
Brookhaven National Lab- 


oratory 


One evening when I was in 
New York recently there 
was a short and inconve- 
nient shower right at the 
hour of maximum transi- 
tion. It drenched a lot of 
people caught in between 
places, but as rains go it 
was totally unmemorable. 
However, since I hap- 
pened to be in town talking 
to various people about 
acid rain, I gave the event 
more than average atten- 
tion. It was as if some great 
chemist in the sky had de- 
cided to give me a lesson. I 
didn’t exactly see any- 
thing, but at least I could 
extrapolate. As I walked 
down 44th Street, getting 
scant coverage from my 
umbrella, I repeated a sce- 
nario that various scien- 
tists, engineers, art 
historians, and government bureau- 
crats in recent weeks had patiently, 
earnestly told me. You might call their 
little parable the Woe of Gypsum. 

It goes something like this: rain falls 
ona marble statue. These days in many 
American cities rains carry a significant 
load of sulfur dioxide and nitrogen ox- 
ides, which makes the seemingly be- 
nign liquid acidic iddition, the 
statue is often already peppered with 
dry particles and gase ne same ox 
ides. The moisture and xides goto 
work on the calcite marble to 
form gypsum. (Two n stone re- 
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 SOUNDING BOARD 


By Suzanne Winckler 
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The Statue of Liberty's wounds 
are caused, in part, by acid 
rain, which hastened the 
corrosion of her iron skeleton. 


searchers are not in agreement about 
what part the nitrogen oxides play in 
this reaction, but they are quite sure of 
the role of sulfur dioxide; they are also 
beginning to think that the dry oxides 
are more nefarious than the ones dis- 
solved in the rain, but perhaps I'm get- 
ting a little too complicated for our 
purposes.) The point is that the gyp- 
sum doesn't have the integrity of mar- 
ble. It either washes off, whoosh, 


taking with it a fine layer o 
the statue, or it forms a 
crust, usually black an 
warty, which in time fall 
off in a chunk leaving a rag- 
ged gouge. Any way yo 
look at it, the statue i 
worse for wear, and th 
damage has accrued faste 
than it might under mor 
sanguine conditions. 
“Normal” rain, of course, 
causes erosion and corro 
sion; the added oxides jus 
give the rain more bite. 
The issue of acid rai 
has bred a great deal of hy 
perbole, which in turn ha 
generated enough obfus 
cation to darken the sun. 
don’t wish to cast shad 
ows. I am not suggestin 
with my marble statue tha 
the island of Manhattan i 
a crumbling ruin or tha 
American cities are melt 
ing away before our eyes, 
They simply aren’t. Bu 
certainly it is fair to look a 
gypsum encrustations on 
statue—much as a docto 
would jaundice or pallor i 
a patient—and view them as a symp 
tom of a potentially crippling ailment. 
Sulfur dioxide comes mainly fro 
the burning of coal and to a lesser ex 
tent from heating and such industria 
activities as the smelting of ores. Th 
various nitrogen oxides come largel 
from the combustion of fuel, in utilitie 
and vehicles, reacting with nitrogen i 
the air. The Clean Air Act has set emis- 
sion levels for sulfur dioxide and mor 
recently for nitrogen oxides. Nonethe 
less, there are raging arguments abou 
the future increases in these emissions 
Even fairly conservative thinker 
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On the highway, 
tcan go 799° es between 


gas digitos It better be TM 


Motor Trend calls it “a terrific a cruiser "As a device for 
evouring distance; they add, "it has few equals.” 

The device referred to is the Volvo 760 GLE Turbo Diesel, a car 
rat can go long distances between fill-ups. 

But you, as a driver, will hardly notice. You'll be sitting in ortho- 
edically- designed bucket seats with adjustable lumbar supports. 
our favorite music will emanate from the Dolby: sound system. At 
3e touch of your finger, you can activate an automatic climate 
ontrol system powerful enough to heat or cool a small house. 

Step on the accelerator and its hard to believe you Te in a diesel- 
owered car. Road & Track says, “its the fastest diesel we've ever 
ested.” Whip it through a few tight turns, and you'll discover its 
ne of the best-handlin — a you ve ever sat in. 

Volvo also offers m. 7 
60 GLE with a choice V 
wo gas engines. An inter- 
ooled turbo-charged 4-cy- § 
nder engine. And a fuel 
njected overhead cam V-6.| 

They wont go quite 
s long between gas 
tations. But they will get 
ou there faster. 

The Volvo 760 GLE. 


essendo. The 760 GLED 
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should admit that sulfur dioxide is like- 
ly to increase (without violating the 
Clean Air Act) because we are burning 
more coal, especially in the West—as 
will the nitrogen oxides—because 
more of us will be driving. 

You will notice, incidentally, that 
the loudest fights about sulfur dioxide 
occur in coal-producing and -using ar- 
eas like the Ohio Valley and the East 
Coast, while the nitrogen oxides are 
the compounds of contention in places 
like Los Angeles, where the auto- 
mobile is the economic and social lu- 
bricant without which the urban 
engine would grind to a halt. There are 
also mammoth disputes between in- 
dustry (mainly power producers) and 
environmentalists and, more impor- 
tantly, between factions in Congress 
about whether acid rain is a local or re- 
gional phenomenon, since account- 
ability is likely to be a factor in 
financing a cure for the problem. New 
York, for instance, a state that is doing 
an admirable job trying to reduce acid 
rain within its own boundaries, would 
like to see the Ohio Valley states fork 
over more money to clean up air that 
might well be drifting New York's way. 

As in all things political and regula- 
tory, to get the solution you have to pin 
the blame. That is why the local versus 
regional question is an important one; 
it is also why, even though there is 
growing concern among politicians 
about acid rain, legislation is stymied at 
present. This spring, a Senate commit 
tee passed a bill requiring reductions in 
sulfur dioxide emissions over the next 
ten years, with polluters paying up, but 
floor action is not expected until late in 
the session, if at all. In the House, a 
similar bill (which dealt also with nitro- 
gen oxides emissions) was killed in 
committee—by a ten-to-nine vote. 

This is where the marble statue 
comes in. It may well offer some clues 
as to whether acid rain is a local prob- 
lem, a regional problem, or both. Or, 
to say it another way, whether the sul- 
fur dioxide and nitrogen oxides that 
land on our cities come from a power 
plant or smelter or freeway hundreds 
of miles away or from a similar source 
on the outskirts of town. There has 
been a good deal of publicized re- 
search on the long-range transport of 
these offending oxides, one source of 
which are the tall stacks of coal-fired 

wer plants. Tall stacks came into 


vogue in the seventies; their purpose 
ironically, was environmental—to lof 
emissions high into the atmosphere sd 
that they would not sully the loca 
scene. But there is growing concer 
that the oxides don’t all go into orbit 
Some drift down instead—like invisi 
ble dry snow—close to the source o 
emission. 
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Acid rain desecrates marble 
by converting the calcite to gypsum. 


The marble statue is also a standard 
against which the 77 million of us wha 
live in cities can measure the quality o 
our lives. So, assuming you agree wit 
me that this marble statue is pretty im 
portant, who is keeping an eye on it: 
The formal study of acid rain in the 
United States is now being conducted 
by the Interagency Task Force on Acid 
Precipitation. Its budget this year is 
$27 million. The people under tha 
umbrella who study such things as thé 
formation of gypsum on marble, the 
durability of tombstones, and the cor 
rosion rates of copper patina call them 
selves materials people. They number 
approximately forty and their cut of 
the budget is $1.5 million. It is not 
enough, according to some of thei 
ranks— “Materials have been slighted 
by all recent administrations,” says 
Norbert S. Baer, professor at the Insti: 
tute of Fine Arts at New York Univer- 
sity—and 1 would have to agree. The 
water and land people by comparison 
have a budget of about $8.2 million. 
The research the materials people are 
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doing, while not limited just to urba] 
areas, stands to have considerable i 
pact on our lives, from the amount 
spend on exterior latex to whatevg 
subliminal feelings we have from loo 
ing at a crusty, crumbling monume 
(which, granted, is a hard one to qua 
tify). Certainly these economic anf 
aesthetic concerns are just as great 3 
similar ones that pertain to our forests 
rivers, and lakes. 
The biologists, who have been 2 
work since long before the Task Ford 
was born, got a head start by followin 
the lead of their peers in Europe, wh 
have grown more and more alarmed 
their declining forests and dead lakes 
It is nonetheless odd that in an urba 
intensive country (where, I might add 
there is considerable suspicion of na 
ture in general and environmentalist 
in particular) we are really just begi 
ning to look at acid rain vis-à-vis o 
buildings and monuments. Message 
from abroad in the so-called materia 
category have had considerable effed 
on archaeologists and art historian 
but hardly on the public at large. Pe 
haps the most poignant came only 
few years ago, when Greek authoritie 
announced that the caryatids o 
Erechtheum were to be removed fro 
their pedestals and taken indoors. Th 
lovely female figures had withstood th 
elements for 2,300 years, but in rece 
times the air in Athens had wreaked i 
revocable damage. | 
If the caryatids did not make muck 
of an impression on us, it is in part bel 
cause we are still a young country 
With a few exceptions, we don’t lovd 
our buildings with the same intensity 
that the Egyptians love the Sphinx of 
the Greeks love the Parthenon. And 
part of it is because we tend to think we 
can simply mend our monuments i 
they start to fall apart. The era of ai 
pollution has given birth to numerou 
techniques (such as epoxy and acryli 
treatments) for repairing stone; thej 
have various drawbacks and, to contin 
ue the physician's theme, all of the 
treat the symptom, not the disease. 
For a couple of years now, the mate 
rials people have been conducting 
some thirty projects—from monitor 
ing the sandstone walls and air chemis 
try at Mesa Verde National Park ir 
Colorado to making a wide-ranging 
survey of all the outdoor statuar 
across the U.S. The Mesa Verde study 
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m legan 
study, howeve s th omb 
stone inventory. It strike > as just the 
kind of experiment that will shed light 
on the question of ere acid rain 5 


coming from. In 1979 Dr. Baer and his 
colleagues at NYU selected 23 national 
cemeteries across the country: their lo 

calities ran the gamut in terms of both 
atmospheric conditions and proximity 
to cities and industry. The team exam 

ined about four thousand headstones, 
measuring them for height, width, and 
depth of the incised inscription. Those 
in the best condition—some still with 
marble sheen on them after forty or 
more years Of exposure—were at cem- 
eteries in Custer, Montana, and Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, rural settings where 


air is relatively clean and the rainfall 
low. Only very minor surface loss was 
rved at Bath, New York, and An- 
ynville, Georgia—rural settings 
th clean air where the rainfall is high. 
[he tombstones in the worst condition 
re in Philadelphia and New York 
ty—where the rain is high and on av- 
erage quite acidic. More detailed stud- 
ies of the air chemistries around these 
cemeteries are now under way, but the 
preliminary findings certainly look like 
the Woe of Gypsum. 

The acid rain issue is perhaps the 
most complicated environmental issue 
to confront this country—it makes sav- 
ing the whooping cranes look like 
child's play. The first problem is that 
the wafting oxides acknowledge no po- 
litical boundaries. The second, and far 
bigger, is that freeing our air of those 
excess oxides will be enormously ex 
pensive. Any way you cut it, it will put a 
crimp in this country's shifting energy 
policy. We are a coal-rich nation seek- 
ing to escape from the vicissitudes of 
oil and gas importation. There is every 
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indication that we are turning to coal to 
solve those problems: some say that by 
2000 we will be mining about sixty per- 
cent more coal than we are at present, 
and that is a modest projection. 

The more complicated the issue, 
however, the more we pussyfoot. The 
Interagency Task Force on Acid Pre- 
cipitation is concluding the fourth year 
of its ten-year life. If its various bodies 
continue to do research for that period 
without recommending any legislation 
or without Congress acting on its own, 
we will be right on the heels of the year 
2000. The task force is proceeding very 
cautiously. On the one hand, I admire 
its objective scientific approach; on the 
other, I wonder how minutely must we 
study the problem before doing some- 
thing about it. If we put trust in the 
acid rain findings in Europe, along 
with preliminary discoveries here, 
however, then we have to admit that 
the expanding use of coal will present] 
us with large problems. 

There is one monument in America 
that is guaranteed to move even the ici- 
est citizen, and it is the Statue of Liber- 
ty. It does not fit at all into the Woe of 
Gypsum category, because it is molded 
from copper and iron. But it has suf- 
fered injury from acid rain too. (The 
acid rain, combined with the salty ma- 
rine air, has begun to eat away the pro- 
tective patina on her copper skin. But, 
of greater concern to structural en- 
gineers, it has also leaked inside. Wher- 
ever the copper and iron are in contact 
the deleterious rain has accelerated the 
corrosion of her iron skeleton.) In the 
realm of monuments the Statue of Lib- 
erty is the most obvious example of 
how much Americans love brinksman- 
ship when it comes to the environ- 
ment— we felled our forests and then 
thought about restoring them; we 
killed egrets and herons for plumes to 
adorn our ladies' hats and then at the 
last minute desisted; we pushed the 
whooping crane and condor right to 
the edge of extinction and then started 
reeling them back; we let the Statue of 
Liberty slump into New York Harbor. 
It is joyous that we are shoring her up, 
but our heritage does not rest on her 
shoulders alone. Consider the indeci- 
pherable name and date on the marble 
tombstone of a Civil War soldier bur- 
ied at Cypress Hills National Cemetery 
in Brooklyn. Our history vanishes with 
his inscription. 
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the cutting wheel, he carefully maneu- 
vers it along the desired pattern. Just 
enough pressure is applied to cut the facets deep 
enough, yet not too much. For one slip can ruin days of 
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TRYING RECIPES 


Auditioning food for a new cookbook proves no way to please a guest 


By Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale 


“The cook was a good 
cook, as cooks go; and 
as cooks go she went, ` 
wrote Saki. The Ed- 
wardian wit could 
hardly have been more 
prophetic. Gone, in- 
deed, are virtually all 
those cooks, tempestu- 
ous or docile, gifted or 
lackluster, starched or 
slovenly, who served 
the rich and the com- 
fortable: those for 
whom “Downstairs” 
and “Upstairs” have 
become one. Cooking 
—now that they make 
their own food—has 
become their passion. They have 
joined hands with the food freak, the 
health-food addict, the nostalgic trav- 
eler and—dare we say the word?— 
gourmet. Armed with food magazines 
and cookbooks, which proliferate like 
rabbits, they storm their kitchens, hop 
ing to surpass the virtuoso feats of pro- 
fessional chefs. 

When we were asked to add to this 
proliferation by writing a cookbook of 
our own, we were delighted. What a 
good excuse to amuse ourselves by 
feeding our friends. We could retest 
many of our culinary inventions as well 
as the recipes that were given us when 
we interviewed the great chefs of Eu 
rope. How well we remember the not 
ed French restaurateur who tried to 
explain to us the difference between / 
nouvelle cuisine and la cuisine an 
cienne! “It’s chiefly a question of les li 
aisons, the thickeners used in sauces," 
he said with a deep air. “In the old days 
there was too much flour. ‘Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses,’ I called them.” Then 
with a quizzical glance at his American 
visitors he added: “That’s the name of 
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The authors buying vegetables at The 
Green Thumb in Water Mill, Long Island. 


a film, you know.” 

Determined to show that we under- 
stood his little joke, we said: “And the 
name of the book as well." 

"Ab out? A book?” he said, looking 
very doubtful. “C'est possible.” Pass- 
ing quickly over this illuminating cul- 
tural exchange, we went on to more 
serious matters. 

A few days later we made an unfor- 
gettable visit to Paul Bocuse. A big, 
hearty, engagingly theatrical man, he 
offered to make the omelets his grand- 
mother had taught him when he was a 
child prodigy of the kitchen. His min- 
ions, not used to the sight of /e patron 
actually cooking, hovered at a respect- 
ful distance. The eggs were whisked in 
an instant. The butter sizzled in the 
pan. The mixture was stirred with a 
fork; the pan smartly banged, then tilt- 
ed. In thirty seconds the omelet was 
read 

"You must melt a spoonful of butter 
in the pan for /a dorure, the gilding,” he 


explained. “An 
when you turn theom 
elet out onto a dish 
rub it with some col 
butter stuck on the ti 
of a knife. 7 
vernissage, the var 
nishing. Like a grea 
painting in a gol 
frame, an omele 
should be gilded an 
varnished. Practic 
makes perfect." 

Even as he was tell 
ing us exactly how i 
should be done, th 
man considered b 
many to be the great 
est chef in the worl 
found his omelets stubbornly stickin 
to the pan. He had trouble turnin 
them out, and when he did they wer 
far from perfect. With an uneas 
glance at his numerous sous-chefs, wh 
had discreetly lowered their eyes, h 
muttered: “Merde alors! Pm out o 
practice! It's been a long time since 
I've actually made an omelet." But 
then, miracle of miracles, Bocuse 
turned disaster into triumph as only a 
truly great chef can. He quickly cov- 
ered each somewhat ragged omelet 
with a linen towel, patted it deftly, then 
whipped off the towel to reveal the 
most perfect-looking omelets imagin- 
able. And the most delicious! His 
grandmother would have been proud 
of him. 

As our book began to take shape our 
friends bombarded us with the inevita- 
ble questions. Does it have a theme? A 
gimmick? Are the recipes easy or com- 
plicated? Salt-free, nouvelle, or low- 
cal? Vegetarian or ethnic? None of 
these, was our answer. We were simply 
going to write about the food that they 
had professed to enjoy, at our table— 
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in a word. the home-cooking of Gold 


ar r 


essible hosts, we 


co esting and retesting 
cou s ‚es without inviting 
them to results. If a dish had 
them shoutin o, or better still, 
asking for tl ipe, it was included in 
our book. If there were no requests for 


seconds, it was out 

Of course there were frustrating mo- 
ments. As soon as we told our dinner 
guests that we were writing a cook 
book, even those who normally arrived 
unbelievably late would turn up inex- 
cusably early to watch each step of the 
preparation. Now nothing disturbs us 
more than people hanging about when 
we cook. It is rather like trying to medi- 
tate in the subway. And while our 
country kitchen is large enough to hold 
a table for twelve and a grand piano, it 
did seem rather small when eight or ten 
people crowded in, drinks in hand, to 
watch us in operation. Their favorite 
vantage point was leaning on the stove 
or sink; their preferred pastime, open 
ing the refrigerator to see what was in 
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it; their constant refrain: “What can we 
do to help?” 

Our reply: “Would you open the 
wine?" seemed to bore them. They 
dawdled over their drinks. They fixed 
themselves another round. They stuck 
their fingers in the pots. They tasted. 
There was too much pepper for Jules, 
too little salt for Jim. But it was never 
until the moment of truth, when the 
beurre blanc or some equally delicate 
maneuver demanded all our concen- 
tration, that a last-minute appeal for 
the corkscrew was finally heard—in- 
variably followed by: “I can’t get this 
one to work. Don’t you have a better 
one?" 

When everything was ready and we 
asked our guests to take their places at 
table, there was the troubled friend 
who lingered behind to say that his 
wife had just left him the day after he'd 
broken off with the mistress he'd 
promised to give up six months earlier! 
And what was he supposed to do now? 
Our peevish “Why don't you just go to 
the table," was met by a reproachful 


look that would have been more ap 
propriate for Caesar's last glance a 
Brutus. In the confusion all thought o 
writing down the precise amounts © 
tarragon and chopped shallots was 
abandoned. We could only delude 
ourselves into thinking we would re 
member what we'd done in the morn 
ing. But when morning came it was 
only too evident that we must cook the 
whole meal again (with no helpfu 
friends present we could write every 
thing down carefully) and give the food 
to the maid. 

“How did your husband like the 
Veau Catalan aux Marrons Secs?” we 
asked the next day. “Oh, just fine. He 
wondered what it was." When we ex 
plained the intricacies of poaching the 
dried chestnuts in saffron-scented con 
sommé and finding exactly the right 
Spanish chorizos, she looked more si 
bylline than usual. “The only thing m 
husband really likes is steak and pota 
toes. But that's okay. As long as he's 
got his ketchup and his pickles he'll eat 
practically anything." 
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Still, hers was a more tolerant atti 
tude than that of the French diploma 
and his wife who came to one of ou 
"testing" dinners later that week 
“There is nothing we do not eat,” the 
told us when we invited them to ou 
kitchen-laboratory, “after all, we hav 
lived in every part of the world.” Reas 
sured by the prospect of feeding suc 
cosmopolitan guinea pigs, we pre 
pared what we naively thought was 
perfect menu. Bay scallops in pastr 
shells, their pastry initials serving as ed 
ible place cards, would surely amus 
them. To follow, an elaborate blan 
quette of lobster tails in steamed cu 
cumber boats and mushroom cap 
stuffed with puréed fennel. Even th 
beets in the beet and arugula salad ha 
been slowly baked to ensure maximum 
flavor. 

To gild the lily we had prepared ou 
favorite orange tart, a time-consumin 
task but well worth the effort. Th 
orange segments, carefully trimmed 
of all traces of membrane and pith; th 
rind, finely julienned and glazed in a 
Cointreau syrup; the freshly baked crisp 
sugar crust lined with toasted chopped 
hazelnuts—all would be assembled at 
the last minute so that each ingredient 
retained its textural integrity. 

As we sat down Heloise said: “I 
thought of calling you this morning to! 
tell you that we are both allergic to 
shellfish but Abelard thought it unnec- 
essary.” 

“Tt does pose a bit of a problem,” we 
confessed, whisking away the scallops 
and turning off the oven where the lob- 
ster was keeping warm, “but we can of- 
fer you an omelet, some salad, and a 
rather nice dessert.” 

“Our doctor does not permit us to 
eat eggs. Trop de cholestérol, you 
know,” said Abélard, while Héloise 
muttered gloomily: “We gave up des- 
serts years ago." 

All evidence of our hours of prep- 
aration was quickly removed. Our 
guests seemed fairly content to have 
spaghetti al burro and salad, although 
Héloise rather ostentatiously left her 
beets on the plate. They refused cof- 
fee—they never touched it—and left 
quite early, headed, no doubt, for the 
nearest hamburger joint. As they de- 
parted, they said with faultless diplo- 
macy: “We are sure your cookbook 
will be a great success. Everything you 
make sounds so original.” o 
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Decoration, like architecture, has been 
enlivened with great regularity by re- 
vivals of a classicizing nature. To deal 
with all of them, in fact even to list all of 
them, is well beyond the scope of these 
paragraphs. But several of them have 
influenced subsequent generations of 
architects and design- 
ers and have actually 
changed the way we see 
things. 

Palladio is a house- 
hold word. He must be 
one of the most famous 
architects in history. In 
the sixteenth century he 
designed a number of 
buildings that to this 
day are a source of in- 
spiration and reference 
to architects and de- 
signers everywhere. It 
is always fascinating 
to contemplate the 
achievement of Palla- 
dio and the gigantic ef- 
fect he has had over the 
past four hundred 
years. The beauty of his buildings is 
easy to perceive. Less easy for us to 
weigh is his dazzling originality and 
boldness and the impact these qualities 
had on his contemporaries, an impact 
that must have been enormous. He 
was, for instance, the first architect to 
take what looks like the portico of a Ro- 
man temple and put it on the front of a 
house. This device alone has supplied 
architects with a seemingly inexhaust- 
ible source of ideas. One hundred 
years later (it is easy to forget how close 
in time they were), Inigo Jones applied 
some of his new knowledge about Pal- 
ladio to buildings and additions to 
buildings in seventeenth-century Eng- 
land. A century after that, a whole 
community of architects and decora- 
tors had turned their passion for Palla- 
dio into a strict school of architecture. I 
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WHAT REVIVALS REVEAL 


Every time it reappears, the Classical tradition teaches us something new 


By Mark Hampton 


cannot think of anything as long-last- 
ing as that movement. By the middle of 
the eighteenth-century, however, 
Pompeii and Herculaneum had been 
exposed to view, and another electrify- 
ing wave of Classicism was charging 
through drafting rooms and drawing 
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Design representative of William Kent's furniture for Palladian houses 


rooms. Again, what made the new 
Classical Revival so vigorous was not 
its ability to draw on detailed archae- 
ological references. It was the original- 
ity and the brilliant reapplication of the 
new material that inspired profession- 
als and their clients forever after. Rob- 
ert Adam, after all, lent his name to a 
style just as Palladio had done. In addi- 
tion to Adam and his family, there were 
endless architects who worked in the 
same style. Originality was not at an 
end either. Sir John Soane’s unique vi- 
sion resulted in a body of work that, 
like Palladio's, drew on sources similar 
to those of his contemporaries but that 
were amazingly original and that 
helped pave the way for still another 
classical mania—the Greek Revival. By 
the 1840s, every farming town in 
Ámerica, not to mention major cities, 


had a bank or a house or a church th 
was a tiny replica of the Parthenon. 

Starting in the eighteenth centu 
revival architects added a twist to the 
work that has left us with an extra he 
tage, one that has a practical as well 
decorative use. They designed an 
made furniture. I mig 
add that some of the 


their hands on, fron 
watch fobs to carriag 
Classical Revival furn 
ture designed by arch 
tects, especially when 
was designed for a pa 
ticular spot in a specifi 
room, takes on a who 
interest that furniture 
intended for mass pr 
duction often lack 
Not that the designs i 
the famous cabinet 
maker’s manuals are 
boring; there is a differ 
ence, however, in con 
cept, and the marvelou 
thing about a lot of this architect-de 
signed furniture is that it has a boldne 
of scale and ornamentation that place 
it in a decorative category all its ow 
Although it was designed to be seen e 
suite with closely related architectur 
details, this big, assertive furniture i 
paradoxically, often perfect in twenti 
eth-century rooms, especially room 
that lack the very architectural detail 
that inspired it in the first place. The ta 
bles, cabinets, pedestals, and urns tha 
began to appear in the 1720s are s 
packed with architectural referenc 
that they can help fill the characterles 
spaces that are such a problem in newl 
built apartments and houses. 

Palladian houses of the sixteent 
century were, of course, filled wit 
Renaissance furniture. When th 
Georgian followers of Palladio wer 
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“Even in the heart of the 


Wilderness Ive found a way to enjoy 
lifes creature comforts. 
Its called Jeep Grand Wagoneer.’ 


BROWN W. CANNON, JR., CHAIRMAN, COLORADO OUTWARD BOUND SCHOOL 


Brown W. Cannon, Jr. is a 
nan who loves to get off the beaten 
yath. He is chairman of the Colorado 
Jutward Bound School, renowned 
or its rugged and exciting wilder- 
ress trips. Equally rugged and excit- 
ng is his Jeepe Grand Wagoneer. 
Grand Wagoneer lets you 
shift-on-the-fly into the trailblazing 
raction of 4-wheel drive. That's 
_ when it displays a real passion for 
_ the great outdoors...all the while 
surrounding you with an unexpect- 
ad level of comfort and luxury. 


For one thing, the Grand 
Wagoneer is invitingly spacious in- 
side, with ample room for six 
And it boasts an array of luxury 
features like supple leather, power 
windows and door locks and a pre- 
mium sound system, all standard. 

And thanks to its new sus- 
pension system, the Grand 
Wagoneer provides its smoothest 
ride ever—on paved roads, rough 
roads and even where there are 
no roads at all. 

Jeep Grand Wagoneer, the 
most luxurious way to answer 
the call of the wild. 
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in single members that install with hammer and nails, 
come ready to paint or stain. In short, Focal Point makes 
naster craftsmanship feasible for today's homes. 
Choose from the industry's largest selection of patterns 
to add drama to any style, especially contemporary. Take 
your timeless designs right to the top. With Focal Point. 
Send $3 for our brochures. 


Dept. hg4/2005 Manetta Road, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318/404 -351-0820 
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faced with the problem of furnishing 
their houses, they turned to Italianate 
motifs for inspiration, and the result 
was often original to the point of bizarre- 
ness. And it was almost always wonder- 
fully rich and complicated. William 
Kent (1685-1748) was a “painter, archi- 
tect, and the father of modern garden- 
ing,” in Horace Walpole’s words. The 
furniture he designed as well as the fur- 
niture he inspired has a lush quality 
that gives any room an atmosphere o 
luxury. It is also often rather eccentric 
to our eyes. His gigantic console tables 
are composed of scrolls and swags and 
masks and shells and even complete 
figures carved in the round, sitting on 
the stretchers not in order to support 
the tops but apparently just to take a 
rest. Surfaces are covered with superb 
carving. His chairs and settees, rarer 
than his tables, have great foliate mo- 
tifs that wrap around the legs and 
backs and sometimes simply become 
the legs. At other times, the better part 
of a loin will be pressed into service in 
order to hold up the seat of a chair. 
Kent’s more conservative furni- 
ture—mahogany rather than paint or 
gilt, and smaller in scale—consists of a 
wealth of secretaries and bookcases 
that have, as their chief ornamentation, 
pediments and columns and pilasters. 
Occasionally, a cabinet may be a 
scaled-down version of an almost com- 
plete building, starting with a rusticat- 
ed base, and ending with a pedimented 
attic story resting on a complete entab- 
lature with minutely carved columns. 
The great appeal of this furniture lies 
not only in its beauty per se but also in 
its perfect scaling: a small secretary is 
short as well as narrow and its orna- 
mentation is equally reduced in size. 
Details on small pieces are minute. 
Robert Adam (1728-92) was the son 
of a Scottish architect. He was clearly a 
genius in the realm of drawing and de- 
signing. In the 1750s he went to Rome. 
For the next three years, he traveled 
and studied and made copious note- 
books of drawings. His book on Dio- 
cletian’s palace in Spalato, in what is 
now Yugoslavia, was the result of this 
tour. So was the inspiration for the rest 
of his life’s work. From the time he re- 
turned to England and set up shop in 
London in 1758, until his death 34 
years later, he created designs for fur- 
niture in a Neoclassical style that have 
continued to inspire furniture makers 
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with few interruptions ever since. The thoroughness of Ad 
am's architectural conceptions is remarkable. A house de 
signed by him gives, from the moment your foot touches th 
step and your hand grasps the iron railing, the impression o 
a complete integration of decoration and architecture. Th 
balusters of the railing you hold, the lanterns overhead, th 
doorknob and the carving around the door are all compose 
from the same design lexicon used for the architecture itse 
Once inside, you find that this application of design motif 
continues throughout. I do not mean to imply that I find i 
monotonous, although some do, of course. That, howevet 
is not the point. The effect that Adam had on furniture de 
sign is what interests us and what is responsible for th 
world's great supply of Adam-style furniture. 

Try, if you can, to forget the connotations that the word 
“Adam Style” usually bring to mind—the dinky plaster-of 
Paris medallions and swags pasted on mass-produced man 
tels, or Wedgwood plaques incorporated into sconces. Th 
Age of Plastic has to be put aside for a minute. Think instea 
of the big tables decorated with beautifully carved rams 
heads and acanthus leaves. Lanterns with swags of bronz 
bellflowers and leafy palmettes. Pedestals and urns painte 
and carved with dentils, eggs and darts, and more beautifu 
fluting. All the same motifs cover mirrors and chairs as well 
and most of this enormous body of furniture is perfectly use 
ful in our own rooms today. That, finally, is the point with al 
this architectural, Neoclassical furniture—the fact that it i 
so easy to use in such a variety of decorative backgrounds. 

Two common categories of rooms are familiar to us all 
One is the watered-down Georgian Revival room, whethe 
it is a hall, a living room, or a dining room. It exists every4 
where. Houses and apartment buildings built over the pas 
eighty years are full of rooms, often decently proportioned 
usually with ceilings that are a little too low, and for the mos 
part lacking any interesting architectural detail. The other 
common category, and one that will probably continue fa 
into the future, is the newly built room with simply no archi? 
tectural detail whatsoever. Using overscale furniture and 
decorative elements is not treacherous. It just requires a lit 
tle advance planning. You obviously need an empty wall, 
and that wall should have a certain centrality about it. In the- 
ory, you should also not have already bought a piece of fur- 
niture for the wall in question. We are not talking about 
pieces that can just be scooted around anywhere. Large en- 
trance halls provide any number of possibilities. A big table, 
a pair of pedestals, a mirror or two. Mirrors in halls give par- 
ticular pleasure because of the frequent lack of windows. 
This is especially true of apartment houses. There is, o 
course, the extra advantage of being able to smooth your 
hair or straighten your tie. The same big table that you could 
use in a large hall would also provide a dramatic focal point 
in a living room, opposite the fireplace for example, or be- 
tween a pair of windows. Instead of putting a sofa on the ob- 
vious long wall, consider using an imposing piece of real 
furniture. If there is no fireplace, all the more reason to start 
the design of the room around something big and rather 
grand. And if your room is really huge, anchor the whole 
thing down with a center table or a library table, as many of 
the great eighteenth-century desks were called. Funnily 
enough, the excessive richness that frightens so many peo- 
ple where rococo furniture is concerned is not a problem 
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SPRINGMAID' SAYS YES TO KODEL. | 


Take a moment to contemplate the beauty of "Nemuru. 
Reflect upon Jay Yangs subtle blending of plaid and stripe. 
Note the Oriental influence in his balance of color. 

Sheets are accessorized with box-pleated skirt, reversible 
comforter and an array of pillows and shams, creating a most 
restful composition. Matching draperies and jacquard towels 
also available. All fashioned of an easy-care percale blend 
of 65% Kodel polyester, 35% cotton. The Jay Yang collection 
for Springmaid is available at fine stores. 
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Sitting Pretty... 


anding pretty too. This lily design, already acclaimed for its bea 
.Sherle Wagners basin and pedestalled basin is hand paint 

lore evidence of Mr. Wagner’s talent for bringing beauty to 
cessory, whatever its function. Also available in matching 

ʻe offered in every exclusive Sherle Wagner hand painted 


For illustrated catalogue send $5 1 


with Neoclassical furniture. And Kent- 
style furniture, although very rich, has 
a muscular quality that prevents it from 
looking too precious. 

Equally flexible are large bookcases. 
I stress the flexibility of this furniture 
due to the fact that people often shy 
away from one piece or another be- 
cause they are afraid to buy something 
that would be a problem in a future 
room. Bookcases, however, belong in 
any number of rooms. How they ever 
got turned into china cupboards, I will 
never know. Filled with books, they 
lend great atmosphere to any hall or 
living room, to say nothing of an anon- 
ymous room that you want to turn into 
a library. If you must line them with 
silk and fill them with dessert plates, so 
be it. They still give height and scale to 
a large wall. 

Collections of contemporary art and 
sculpture are not a difficulty, either, 
when combined with large-scale, ar- 
chitectural furniture. A great side table 
standing under a large modern canvas 
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Classical anchor for a modern 
space: a carpet designed by Robert 
Adam in a living room 
decorated by Mica Ertegun of Mac II. 


AT WHITE, FINE FURNITURE MAKING 
IS A LOST ART WE NEVER LOST. 


An extraordinary array of 18th 
century English and American 
designs can be yours by request- 
ing our Whitehall brochure. Every 
piece within the collection, like 
this hand-carved Philadelphia 


Chippendale chair, is truly 
without equal. 


0 to 


Receive your brochure by sending $1.( 
Dept. HGE4, White of Mebane, Mebane, NC 27302. 
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looks comfortable with a piece o 
sculpture on it or a large vase of flow 
ers. Or nothing. A small table needs, i 
order to justify its existence in a roo 
something on it. Large, sculptural t 
bles, however, lead lives of their own. 
was recently in a room hung entire 
with twentieth-century pictures. O 
one large wall, there was a very big 
probably eighty inches long—maho 
any side table with a thick white marbl 
top and deep apron carved with typic 
Adamesque paterae and fluting. AM 
gritte hung over the table and a Cald 
stabile stood on top of it. Flanking 
were a pair of rather tall pedestals, al 
decorated with fluting and paterae an 
still in their old paint. On the pedest 
were a pair of Regency lamps in 
form of standing Grecian ladies. 
whole arrangement was both beautif 
and interesting as well as being som 
what original without straining on 
credulity. 

Carpets were another fabulous cr 
ation of Neoclassical designers. Th 
were filled with the same motifs th 
were used on furniture of the sam 
period, and as we all know they we 
frequently designed to echo th 
plasterwork on the ceilings of th 
rooms they were intended for. The o 
derly, rather geometric arrangement 
their patterns once again suits them f 
rooms of a contemporary nature. 
coloring of these carpets is often r 
freshingly vivid, but at the same tim 
the colors are so plentiful that you wi 
find them very unconfining vis-a-v 
the selection of materials and pai 
colors. 

As the Post-Modernist style deve 
ops before our very eyes, it is rather e 
citing to contemplate what might be i 
store for us. More architects seem to 
returning to the delights of the past f 
inspiration and taking up designin 
furniture. Meanwhile, as yet anoth 
movement inspired by Neoclassicis 
gains in popularity, those of us wh 
long to live with antiques can look fo 
ward to new ways to use them and n 
surroundings in which to see them. F 
nally, it is wonderfully encouraging t 
be reminded of the fact that the worl 
of design is never static. There are 
ways at least two alternatives to th 
present. One is the past, and the oth 
is the future. O 
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NOBLE SPACES 


Light on the Place des Vosges 


BY CHRISTINA DE LIAGRE 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID MASSEY 


aking the rounds of con- 
cierges in Paris to find a 
place to live has solved 


more than one housing dilemma. 
But walking into the Place des 
Vosges and finding something 
available—in fact one of the most 
spectacular apartments on the en- 
tire square—borders on the mi- 
raculous. 

Though back in 1964, when 
Gaston Berthelot stepped into the 
picture, /’étage noble at the top of 
the seventeenth-century Mansart 
staircase appeared to be anything 
but that. There was no enfilade to 
be seen, no endless vista of rooms 
through double sets of double 
doors. What had once been a hyp- 
not ession of spacious chambers—the private quar- 
ters of the duc de Chaulnes—had become a rabbit warren 
of storage rooms for souvenirs de Paris—miniature cham- 
ber pots with the Eiffel Tower painted at the bottom. This 
had been the grandest residence of them all, the Hótel de 
Chaulnes, run by a staff of 169, not to mention additional 
labor provided by a team of donkeys—whose daily go- 
round in the courtyard pumped water up to fountains on 
th« first floor. 

After centuries of disrepair (nobility left the area in the 
eighteenth century to move to the faubourgs St. Germain 
and St. Honoré), it was still a gamble whether the Place des 
Vosges would again b ie what it once was: one of the 


Juss Hardouin-Mansart staircase leads to 
" Gaston Berthelot's étage noble of 1707. 
Opposite: The antechamber, with its original 

truffled floor, where Berthelot paints. 


most fashionable sites in town and 
the architectural showpiece of the 
Marais district. (It was in the Mar- 
ais that the typical hôtel particulier 
or French city mansion began to 
appear, flanked by entrance court 
and geometrical garden, with its 
distinctive stonework, wrought 
iron, high windows, and sweeping 
staircases.) 

Staking a claim in such an un- 
certain quarter was clearly in 
keeping with Berthelot's pioneer 
spirit. In the sixties, as a young 
stylist he fast became one of Fran- 
ce's most notable exports to the 
new world of New York, where he 
was artistic director for the House 
of Dior. Returning to Paris trium- 
phant—summoned to take over the House of Chanel after 
Mademoiselle died—he later opted to answer another call 
from within: painting full time in his light-filled apartment. 
“There has also always been time for Tunisia," says 
Berthelot, whose other, seaside life in Hammamet is the 
source of many of his inspirations. 

Here, on the Right Bank, in the center of Paris, one gets 
the eerie feeling of being halfway to Tunisia— "like Paler- 
mo, or someplace less obvious,” he adds. “It’s bringing the 
south up north. That was the idea of the Place des Vosges 
really. There was Hispano-mania at the period of Louis 
XIII—everyone threw Spanish words into the conversa- 
tion. The Place des Vosges is Spain arriving by way of the 
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A painting by Berthelot is flanked by Napoleon III oil lamps from a street market 
in Aix, on Neopolitan church furniture passing as consoles. In 
between the amaryllis is a modern Murano imitation of a classical urn. Torso is 
plaster from Ateliers du Louvre. 


north, from Holland really—because 
the style of using bricks comes from 
Holland and Holland was Spanish and 
the Queen of France was Spanish.” 
Southern exposure is the keynote in 
Gaston Berthelot’s seemingly endless 
enfilade of rooms. “I think of this as an 
eighteenth-century maison solaire,” 
says Berthelot, whose Breton blue eyes 
match his faded jeans. “It’s like a 
greenhouse, facing south this way. 
Even in the winter there is no need to 
turn on the heat until late in the after- 
noon. That is why they built these six- 
meter-high ceilings. Even if it’s not 
sunny, the radiation works because of 


the high windows." 

The first room is now Berthelot's 
studio. (“It was originally a sort of pub- 
lic room where hangers-on waited for 
handouts and favors," he points out 
with an accent from the Charles Boyer 
school of English.) There are no cur- 
tains, Carved wood shutters, all origi- 
nal, serve the same purpose—shutting 
cold out and privacy in. Wanting the 
room to be austere in feeling, Berthelot 
has created a look that is elegant but 
rustic, with slipcovered Louis XIII 
chairs and a deer's head over the door 
adding “a squirely air." “Like a coun- 
try chateau,” he continues. “Not a 


Da: paints, rags, and books are on the Napoleon III desk. Plaster column 
is marbleized to match baseboards and ver de mer of mantel. Lantern is 
one of two made in New York after sketches by Berthelot. Cast-iron vases Medicis 
on mantel with lights in them were used on tombs 


grand one, it should be considered sort 
of nouveau pauvre!" 

Moving into the second reception 
room (“it's an entrance too and should 
look like the one where you let in more 
important people") the tones are dark 
er, cozier. The walls are now red ocher 
instead of yellow, explained by a desire 
“to bring the outside in.” 

The colors of the houses in the 
south of France, and the palaces in Ita- 
ly and Spain—faded from the sun and 
washed in the rain—are the hues that 
Berthelot wanted to capture in his 
rooms 

A summer-house feeling is every 


where in large part due to sheeting 
(half cotton, half linen) thrown over 
most of the furniture. The sheeting has 
created a unity of style out of pieces de 
scribed by Berthelot as a “hodge 
podge of 1 periods—som 
good, some not so good. 

I first hit on the idea of using shee 
ing as a way to protect original ne dle 
point on a pair of Loui 2 
I'm afraid Tm not up to Ic ra\ 
ford. She always had « 
ered in clear plasti 
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Aer view of second reception room, opposite, with stools or tabourets de duchesse 
covered in sheeting. Top Left: A 19th-century terra-cotta bust of Madame de Lomballe, Marie | 
Antoinette’s confidante who was beheaded on the neighboring rue du Pas de la Mule. Top | 
right: Reclining bull créche figure. Above: On the Louis-Philippe secretaire are a pair of 
Florentine alabaster obelisks, vase Medicis painted beige and filled with Tunisian ceramic 
fruit, 1921 American candlesticks, and a tiny bust of Schubert n 
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WITHIN 


Architect George Woo 
adds many layers of form 
and function to a 
thirties Texas colonial 


BY ELAINE GREENE 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY BALTHAZAR KORAB 


ite principal view 
from the open-air 
patio and pool, right, 
is the surrounding 
three-wing house, its 
original core seen as 
the large red mass in 
the center. Left: In 
this color-coded 
house, red was 
chosen for the social 
spaces, including 

the stair in 

the new entry. 
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CERA KAY PIS MA UNE TEL EEE BEE 


A play balcony, 
opposite, adjoins 
son Alex’s bedroom 
in the old part of 
the house. Alex and 
friends are trained 
not to climb, 

but throwing toys 
overboard is 
irresistible. Above: 
Inside looking out 
to the short wing 
that leads to 


George Woo’s 
office. Above right: 
Bar and counter 
against the old 
cottage’s back 

wall help hosts 
entertain at 

poolside ten months 
of the year. Insulating 
glass walls face 
north and east; 
ceiling fans assist air 
conditioning. 


ith the patience often required of someone married 

to an architect, Elizabeth Woo lived for almost a de- 

cade in the all-white rooms her husband designed, 

using the Mies and Breuer furniture he chose. And when the 

couple visited other young architects, they gathered in rooms 

she found “almost identical." George Woo smilingly acknowl- 
edges these hardships of the past. 

The white style persisted during the Woos' tenure in a New 
York City brownstone and during their first years in a small 
thirties colonial-garrison revival house in a comfortable subur- 
ban enclave near downtown Dallas, where George Woo's job 
with I.M. Pei & Partners had taken them. They bought the ade- 
quate but ordinary cottage for its agreeable, mature neighbor- 
hood, its huge front-yard oak tree, and its 175-foot-deep lot, 
which held great promise for future expansion. 

Expansion time came with the arrival of the Woos' young 
son, and Liz Woo's patience was rewarded when her husband 
designated her his client. Her special requirements were two. 
She said, “I want color, color to make us feel happy, no more 
sophisticated white." And as a nature- loving California native 
who works all day in a viewless room marketing computers, she 
said, “I want to see green leaves and sky and weather all E 
time that I am inside the house.” This her husband acc 
plished and he even gave her the moon, which they can watch 
from its rising to its setting. 

Woo added 4,000 square feet to the 1,400 he began wi 
he did it without violating the original de 
street. To the three-bay, two-and-a-half 
center entry, he added two mot 


Sending on the stair 
to the top floor, which 
is devoted to storage 
and drafting rooms, 
one sees how the grid 
works inside and out. 
At right are the old 
upstairs windows and 
an edge of Alex's 
balcony. Right: The 
new dining room 
occupies the old living 
room's space. Wall of 
old fireplace was 
punched through to 
also serve the adjoining 
new living room. Table 
designed by the 
architect. The Woos 
collect rubbings of 
ancient Chinese carved 
stone calligraphy. 


| 


placing the original center door with a window matching 
the two that flanked it, the architect placed the new en- 
trance in the addition, recessed four and a half feet behind 
the plane of the old facade. He leads the eye to the door 
with the only bold note seen by a passer by: a curved wall 
of glass block that only hints at the surprises within. 
Entering the house is, in the words of Dallas architec 

ture David Dillon, the equivalent of crac king a ge 
ode [he door closes behind; the sun-baked street and 
modest facade are forgotten in an explosive interior that is 


simultaneot ool, brilliant, soaring, sheltering, straight- 
edg d, sw: > Old € 

The pla : hape with right-angle corners, the old 
house in ۳1 Í Into ti bottom leg [he “C” em- 
braces a large open-air patio with pool, flanked on the 
fourth side by at dar fence behind a garden border. 

The old hoi functions: kitchen and small dining 
room as renovat: n the Woo first moved in old liv- 
ing room made int dining room, which a new living 
room and entry h join. Upstairs, the three old bed- 
rooms remain, tw pening to a new children's 
play balcony over tl living room. The balcony’s 
grand piano form is o! nportant curved masses 


that contrast | 77127, 1 011 page 258) 


Go Woo and 

his associates work at 
the end of the long 
wing farthest from the 
street, left. The space 
is designed to become 
a visiting grandparents’ 
suite when the 

office moves downtown. 
Below: The street 
facade, with the much- 
admired oak. 

Right: The new living 
room containing 

the couple’s newlywed 
furniture is small 
because patio and 
family/music rooms are 
utilized far more 
Papier-maché peat 

by Ming Fay, 

a New York friend. 
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? Y Waldo Fernandez 
took the big view when he 
designed his 
small hillside retreat 


A 


BY MARGARET MORSE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
RUSSELL MacMASTERS 
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y profession Waldo Fernandez decorates large 

houses and creates overscaled furniture for his Los 

Angeles firm, Waldo’s Designs, but at home he 
8 


EE has develope da preference for living small. He found a 

a j breathtaking place to display his private style: a narrow 

u» TÅ strip of land with a high sweeping view of Los Angeles. A 
a ۷ small house stood on the site and Fernandez stripped it | 

M. down to the skeleton to build his way. He placed the pool 

E | on the same long axis as the house on a cypress-planted 

` NT. terrace that reminds guests of Provence. The shoebox- 

MSS shaped structure is all of three major rooms—a dining 

t y room downstairs, media room and master bedroom 


above. Big windows open the long wall facing the city and 
the side wall overl oking the garden but the poolside fa- 
cade with its pair of narrow doors is as mysterious as an 
ancient tomb. A few choice pieces furnish the rooms 


| | Sandstone floor tile and smooth wall finishes—stucco 
۱ ] سر‎ outside, plaster within—give an austere grandeur to the | 
| ' small house. At night the d lights of Los Angele | 
۹ E ^ small house. At night the distant lights or Los Angeles ! 

— — - sparkle below bringing to mind architect Charles 


Moore’s contention that a plot of land seems only as small 
as its view Editor: Joyce MacRa 


A full level below the house 
a loggia, opposite above, is 
shaded by the pool deck 
Above: A fierce painting by 
Basquiat shakes up the serene 
dining room. Opposite below 
Another calculated contrast is 
the juxtaposition of chased 
frame and gilded console (both 
Venetian) with uncut geodes 
and Japanese crackleware 
Right: The architecture of Luis 
Barragan inspired the stark 
house and swimming pool, 
which ends in whirlpool bath 
The building contractor was 
Anders Swanstrom; the source 
for the contemporary furniture 
Waldo’s Designs 
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IF YOU KNEW SUZY. .. 


sk her to pick a week—a typical 
Av any one out of fifty-two. 

Last week, next week. Next 
year, last year. 

“Well, Sunday I’m going to a black- 
tie dinner for Philip Johnson at the 
Four Seasons that Jacqueline Onassis 
is co-chairing for the Municipal Art So- 
ciety; then Monday there’s the Saint 
Laurent dinner at the Metropolitan 
Museum to benefit its Costume Insti- 
tute; there’s cocktails the next day at 
Nancy and Hank Luce’s, and that’s 


Her seductive New York 
apartment reflects 

the glamorous world 

she chronicles 


BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FELICIANO 


Aileen Mehr Zn 
wearing a Pauline 
Trigere in a portrait by 
Eric Boman, lies among 
the tasseled cushions on 
the day bed at the far 
end of the drawing 
roem, once her ballroom 
of the house. Opposite: 
The place in he die 
room where everyone 
sits, opposite the large 
crystal chandelier. 
Needlepoint rug was 
made in Portugal 
especially for the room. 


also the “Night of One Hundred Din- 
ners” benefit for the New York Public 
Library, and the one I’ going to is at 
the Knickerbocker Club where Mica 
Ertegun, Chessy Rayner, and Annette 
Reed—the Three Graces—are giving a 
dinner dance, black-tie, very festive, la- 
dee-da; then the next day, which would 
be Wednesday, I have to go to a special 
board meeting of Revlon, where I’m 
the only woman on the board, and after 
that there’s a cocktail party at the Wil- 
liam A. M. Burdens’, which Ill have to 
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hose definitive list 

Four Hundred CTL 
ımbered little more than three 
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was now an annual tour of 

Provence she pointe d ut | 
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Se Stephen and Lady 
Spe ndet with the table et tor 
lunch at their mas, center 


near St. Remy 


near the village of Maus 
sane-les Al pille ;, with it 
enormous view down the 
valley and across the plain 
to Arles and far beyond 
This was the dream rur: 
she would like to ha ) 
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LESSONS OF A LIFETIME 


Jamie and Fernanda Niven’s Long Island house reflects 
a tradition of attractive country living 


BY NANCY RICHARDSON 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY KAREN RADKAI 


A view into the 
garden, above, which 
consists of the 
remains of an old 
apple orchard, lawn 
cut by two fat 
crescent-shaped 
borders, big old 
maple and willow 
trees, 40-year-old 
rhododendrons, and 
a walled pool garden. 
Opposite: Downstairs 
sitting room and a 
Tippy the cat. Right: 
In the front hall a 
library table, with a 
cotton table skirt: 
Sea Coral, Cowtan & 
Tout. Flowered 
“needlework” rug, 
Stark Carpet. 


OR. ee 


voaa ebl 


e in the Nivens' 
master bedroom, right, 
was brought back from 
Colefax and Fowler in 
London. Walls and floor 
are both pale blue 
against which the chintz, 
black lacquer, and 
papier-máché furniture 
stand out. Above left 
Blue-and-white _ 
porcelain, sisal rug, 
Colefax chintz set the 
theme for the dining 
room. French chairs 
were made at Artistic 
Frame, New York 
because Jamie Niven did 
not want to sit on 
rickety old ones. Left 
Lunch on the brick — 
terrace 


hat’s going on in Jamie and Fernanda Niven’s 
house on Long Island is much more than the 
sum of its pleasant parts. On one hand it is a 
pretty shingled farmhouse that Fernanda first encoun 
tered as a child when her family rented it for a few sum 
mers. The house came on the market several years ago 
and the Nivens bought it immediately. All over again Fer 
nanda loved its lack of symmetry, the watery apple green 
of the shutters and shingled roof, a roominess and—fot 
all the lack of pretension—the fact that it was a real house 
and not a beach cottage. On the other hand it is—be 
cause of the life the Nivens lead—rather a bellwether of 
fashionable taste in the eighties 
In the sixties and seventies decorators and amateurs 
alike were inspired by—in particular—houses Billy Bal- 
dwin did for the Harding Lawrences—especially La 
Fiorentina in the south of France—rooms Albert Hadley 
did for the John Hay Whitneys on Long Island, a dining 


De northern ria: jtd E 
for Olive Baile 
ter or Sister Pai 
these houses loo! 
good looks was to d 
thought of then a fashional 


tion. Their sophisticatior 


ture collection ind ۱11 t [ SE 1 re 
often important, but rather ii D ıe life. th 
riety of the hou YUCSLS DIOIU ) TIO I in tne 
garden, the nearness of the sea assuring b 


heat of a reliable sun 

In the eighties Fernanda Niven’s gene ition 1 er 
aware of what went on in the last twenty years while en 
Joy Ing the evolution of those rules into so nething that s 
still in the process ot being defined. What is well-estab 
lished, however, is a persistent trend toward hopping 
the past for ideas. Some of (Text continu 
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15 
on a blank wall 
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hough he was sel- 
dom seen, his pres- 
ence permeated the 
town, giving it a certain 
mystery and sense of be- 
longing to a larger world.” 
So wrote Richard Haas 
about Frank Lloyd 
Wright, his childhood idol 
and the most famous citi- 
zen of Haas's birthplace, 
Spring Green, Wisconsin. 
But he might just as well 
have been alluding to the 
effect his own work has 
had on communities 
across Ámerica over the 
past ten years. Haas is the 
artist best known for his il- 
lusionistic outdoor murals, 
which he has virtually 
transformed as an art form 
for our time by taking the 
enigma inherent in trompe- 
l'oeil and expanding it to 
the urban scale. 
For a decade now his 


FRIEND 


Above: Richard H 
Manhattan studio b 
the Art Deco-style chair 


at New York's Brooke Al 
de-force of faux finishes, it 


LY FAUX 
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fake cast-iron façade on 
the corner of Prince and 
Greene streets in New 
York has been a SoHo 
landmark, while his cut- 
away view of a Classical cu- 
pola on a blank wall of the 
Boston Architectural Cen- 
ter has caused countless 
double takes on the nearby 
Fitzgerald Expressway. In 
Milwaukee, Galveston, 
Chicago, and Fort Worth, 
his unfailingly imaginative 
schemes have become dis- 
tinctive and yet integral 
parts of the civic fabric. 
But the art of Richard 
Haas goes far beyond the 
intriguing trickery and up- 
grading of eyesores that is 
an essential part of its pub- 
lic appeal. His work is part 
history lesson, part plea for 
preservation, part homage 
to the past, and wholly the 
expression of a very con- 


graphed in his 
liams, with one of 
igned for an installation 


illery, right. A tour- 
rtist’s Am UM 


and highly inventive hom vigorous 
Zig-Zag Modernism o ties 
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LARRY WILLIAMS 
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muitaneous 
1 ition with tne past 
and our unav oidable 
awareness 01 an all-too 
precarious future—-It Is 
Ric! ird Haas He has 
painted himself a unique 
niche in the American 
scene. 

Haas has come of artis- 
tic age during a period in 
which the worlds of art and 
architecture have been 
wracked by controversy 
over the role of representa- 
tion, the central issue in 
the revolt against abstrac- 
tion and minimalism in 
painting and the rejection 
of the International Style 
in architecture. Haas has 
resolved those conflicts in 
his art with considerably 
greater success than many 
of his colleagues in either 
art form. His experiments 
with historical form and 
ornament, for example, 
have a coherence that has 
eluded most Post-Modern 
architects (whose pen- 
chant for revivalism and 
eclecticism Haas an 
ticipated years before they 
made it fashionable), 
whereas his deft handling 
of complex surface pattern 
makes the work of some of 
the so-called Pattern 
Painters seem rather shal- 
low by comparison. 

At the same time, Haas 


ALL HIS MARBLES 


Right: Haas’s lobby for a 
modern apartment building in 
Chicago is based on th« 


Romanesque church of San 
Miniato in Florence 


FALSE HEROICS 


Far right: On a side 
wall of the Kroger Co.’s anne 
in Cincinnati, a fantasy 
inspired by Piranesi pays 
tribute to Cincinnatus, the 
ancient Roman farmer-warrior 
for whom the city is named. 
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wl seeming 
1 conservati = on Egla ¡ne 
hand and yet so genuinel; 
inventive on the other to 
win the appro\ al of both 
specialist and layman. But 
Richard Haas has broken 
that taste barrier as com- 
pletely as he has the rigid 
definition of what is the 
proper purview of the art- 
ist and the architect in our 
society 

The art of Richard Haas 
is as genial, unpedantic, 
and accessible as the man 
who creates it. But like his 
work, the artist commands 
a greater store of knowl- 
edge than one might ini- 
tially suspect. Like the best 
Neoclassicists of the eigh- 
teenth century, Haas 
knows too much to use it in 
an obvious or derivative 
manner. His designs havea 
way of seeming exactly like 
something we think we’ve 
seen before, until we look 
at his sources and realize 
that more often than not 
they are merely the depar 
ture points for his par- 


century Italian master 
G ttista Piranesi, 
ate model. 

om the Prima Parte of 
2 earliest pub- 
ish Orks Of the great 
he chose an ar- 
ural fantasy of a cof- 

red, oculus-lit dome with 
a baroque billow of in- 
afting upward. 
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mirror-image of the banal 
existing architecture of the 
building to flank the niche 
of Cincinnatus. 

The result is vintage 
Haas. Instead of trying to 
make this ordinary office 
building seem as though it 
were standing in the Ro- 
man Forum, Haas cele- 
brates the contradictions 


ticular brand of inspired 
invention 
Take for instance his 


spectac ul ir new mural on 


RESPONSIVE READING 


Above: In The New York Public Library’s Periodical 
Reading Room, fourteen Haas paintings trace the 
architectural history of New York publishing houses. 
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A HIGHER COURT 


Opposite: The grim air shaft of New York's Alwyn 
Court apartments was transformed into a dignified atrium 
with a design that mimics the building's ornate stone facade. 


This, much modified, be 
ime the central motif of 
to which he 
Ided other Classical ele 
a pair of curving 

and a statue of 

hero- as well 

hingly lifelike 


IS SC heme a 


of his mural’s placement in 
a dull Ohio downtown. 
Thus he has at once estab- 
lished an unforgettable im- 
age in the mind’s eye of his 
viewers and evoked the 
same sense of mystery and 
connection to a larger tra- 


dition that he ascribed so 
eloquently to Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 

When Richard Haas 
was born in 1936 near Ta- 
liesin, Wright was at the 
euphoric onset of his so- 
called Second Career, the 
amazing (to everyone but 
him) reversal of fortune 
that returned him to the 
peak of creative power and 
public recognition. For 
Haas it was rather like 
growing up in Versailles in 
the days of Louis XIV, for 
Wright was no less a cyno- 
sure of local attention. 

Haas’s father—an im- 
migrant German butcher 
with whom the Wrights of- 
ten ran up long-unpaid 
tabs—looked on his neigh- 
bor not as a living legend 
but rather as an improvi- 
dent poseur. His son Rich- 
ard, however, fell under 
the spell of the genius of 
the place, and as a young 
man he began designing 
imaginary structures in the 
manner of FLLW. His un- 
cle George Haas was the 
Taliesin stonemason, and 
when Richard was nine- 
teen he went to work for 
him at the architect’s hill- 
top manor. 

Even then it was clear 
that the young man’s pri- 
mary interest was in paint- 
ing rather than archi- 
tecture, and the apprentice 
was pressed into service to 
help make the decorations 
for a Venetian-style féte, 
one of the theme parties in 
which the Master delight- 
ed. But Wright was near 
the end of his long life and 
long past even his late 
prime; the lesson that 
Richard Haas took from 
Taliesin was primarily that 
of the importance of an in- 
dependent vision. 

He then began to study 
painting at the University 
of Wisconsin at Milwau- 
kee, and his early works 
bore a strong resemblance 
(Text continued on page 238) 
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| m golden barrel cacti (Echinocactus grusonit), preceding pages, form one of the Desert Garden’s most 
spectacular displays. Opposite: Plants from Baja California include creeping devil cacti (Machaerocereus eruca), 
siemprevivas (Dudleya brittonii) on rocks, boojums (Fouquieria columnaris) in background. Above: Growing down 
to path, Portulacaria afra (left), Acanthocereus pentagonus ‘Monstrosus’. Tall blooms: Aloe spp. 


im Dice, the curator of the Huntington De- 
sert Garden in San Marino, California, re- 
minded me that vis-à-vis beauty, cacti 
present a perception problem. For all the 
people who are attracted to them, he said, there 
are just as many who have “‘no desire for any af- 
filiation whatsoever with cacti." Thinking about 
this while walking through the garden, I flashed 
on the Twilight Zone episode about a young 
woman who we earthling TV viewers thought 
was very pretty but who fell far short of her own 
planet's frankly porcine standard of beauty and 
was therefore exiled to a place where other 
“ugly” people like herself lived. What that other 
place was to her planet, I thought, the Hunting- 
ton Desert Garden could be to our world of 
plants. For example, compared to the 2 
arboreum ‘Zwartkop’, which approximates an 
outsized black-enamel zinnia, a rose is plain at 
best. 
There exists no real desert environment like 
the one at the Huntington Library/Art Gallery/ 
Botanical Gardens, which is, of course, one rea- 


son it's such a thrill to explore. The garden is a 
triumph of shamelessly sensuous landscaping, 
twelve acres crammed with tough, voluptuous 
plants from all over the world, some native to 
climates tropical as well as arid. There are twen- 
ty thousand individuals from 2,500 species to 
look at, and they make up forty percent of all the 
plants in the ten theme gardens that spread over 
the Huntington's 207 acres. 

From the tiny pincushion cacti on the rockery 
walk to the towering dragon tree, most of the 
plants in the Desert Garden are weird-looking 
because they also look like things other than 
themselves. Some, such as the lithops family, 
known as “living stones,” blatantly mimic their 
surroundings. Others seem to take the serious 
business of adapting to a hostile environment 
with a sense of humor: one plant looks like a 
green balloon sculpture, another a piece of salt- 
ed fish, another a deer’s antlers studded with 
pompons. A ground cover resembles a spilled 
bag of lime jellybeans, another, a child’s up- 
ward-reaching fingers, (Continue age 250) 
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1 1 1 rhnrereus tl 3533 ri T ^ " m. tina | 
A fantastic profusion of serpentlike cacti (Trichocereus theli | 


e Huntington has one of the world’s largest collections of African aloes, here mixed with columnar cacti and golden barrel cacti. 
Looming in the background is a gargantuan South Ameri: 
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BUENOS AIRES 
PIED-A TERRE 


Designer Juan Pablo Molyneux 
creates an opulent setting for his wife and himself 


e 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY OBERTO GILI 
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ir apartment of many 
moods is entered through a 
bare, gleaming foyer, this 
page, with marble floor and 
lacquered walls. Pine column 
is new; German caryatid 
bracket is old. Opposite: 


Dark-brown velvet walls, red- 


and-gold coffere:! ceiling 
= > gn 
strong char 
meux achieve fais lon 
view within a small area 
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vast apartment in bueno 
Ait 'S toa pied i-terre in an 


old French-style bu iding tt 
that city’s most fashionable 
neighborhood 

[he neighborhood wa 
one of the apartment’s at 
tractions, and so was the 
height of the rooms. An 
other advantage turned out 
t be the very poor condi 
tion of the existir g interior 
surfaces, which Molyneux 
felt gave him license to tear 
down every room partition 
and build anew 

Within the empty shell, 
the designer developed a 
completely different floor 
plan and enriched it with 
luxurious decorative detail. 
He paved his front rooms 
with white marble, coffered 
two of the ceilings in Renais 
sance style, and topped all 
th major doorways y ith 
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tradit nal arch . which 


frame interior vistas. An 
other bit of indoor scenen 
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making was the conversion 
of an outside balcony into a 
grt nhoust viewed trom 
sever 1 rooms 

Molyneux’s broad taste 
unified by a preference fo 
the formal, spans many 
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uan Pablo Molyneux enlarged his tiny dining room, opposzte, whose 4-by-4-foot hexagonal mahogany 
table almost fills it, by making it “a mirrored box” with a strict no-color palette. Regency chairs are lacquered and 
gilded. Paintings are 16th-century Dutch; chandelier is English. Above: From the living room, through one 
of a pair of symmetrically placed archways, is seen the balcony-turned-greenhouse. Below: The velvet-lined bedroom was 
designed for tranquility. Behind mirrors is a wall of closets. 


BATIK € k 
THE ART OF JAVA 


BY INGER McCABE ELLIOTT 
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Rich in color and complex in pattern, distinctive batiks created 
along the north coast of Java are the subject of a fascinating new book and a 
traveling exhibition now at the Textile Museum in Washington, D.C. 


or hundreds of years the Javanese coast has lain at 
۸ crossroads of tt Tal near the course sailed by 
Marco Polo, Magellan, Sir Francis Drake, and St 


Franci 1 It is even probable, although as 

yet unpro that the Javanese themselves sailed 
to other parts of is early as the pre-Christian era 
Later, trade b l t ۱ succession of religions 
Hinduism, E lhisn ind successive waves of 
colonization. Each of tluences left its imprint on 


the culture of Ja 

The roots of b 
cult to trace Noon | 
ple first began to apy 
even mud to cloth that a dve. But it was 
on the islands of Java lura that batik 
emerged as one of the gi f Asia. Batik is 


art form, batik 

erywhere, and diffi 

where and when peo 
paste, paraffin, or 


known to have existed in China, Japan, India, Thailand, + 
East Turkestan, Europe, and Africa, and it may have de- 
veloped simultaneously in several of these areas. Some 
scholars believe that the process originated in India and 
was later brought to Egypt. Whatever the case, in Ap. 70, 
in his Natural History, Pliny the Elder told of Egyptians 
applying designs to cloth in a manner similar to the batik 
process. The method was known seven hundred years 
later in China. Scholars have ascertained that batik found 
in Japan was Chinese, made during the Tang Dynasty. 
Thus, batik was already an ancient tradition by the 
time the earliest historical evidence of Javanese work ap- 
peared in the sixteenth century. Records from the coast 
of Malabar in 1516 suggest the painted cloth for export 
may have been batiked. The first known mention of Java- 
nese batik occurs two years later, in 1518, when the word 
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a to cover the head of a bridal couple during the marriage ceremony, the selendang, above 


patterned in Arabic calligraphy, demonstrates the impact of the Moslem non-representational tradition on batik design. 


Overleaf, left: Detail of a sarong batik from Pekalongan, circa 1900 


the designer, E.V. Zuylen. From the collection of Jacques Gadboi 


Rongging wearing a sarong under sashes used in intricate dance movements with hip: 


} 


hows th 


hands. Lithograph by Lemercier after E. Hardouir 


tulis, a tool used for batik making, appeared; the term 
survives today to specify the finest hand-drawn batik 
One hundred years later the word baték actually ap- 
peared in an inventory of goods sent to Sumatra. 

Before cotton is batiked, it must be prepared to receive 
wax and dyes. Sometimes it is boiled to remove sizing or 
stiffness in the fibers. After boiling, the cloth is treated 
with oil and lye to give it a base color and to prepare the 
fibers to receive the dyes; rinsed in yet another bath and 
while still wet, folded. Placed on a wooden baseboard, 
the cloth is then beaten with a mallet, to soften the fibers 
and enable the material to absorb wax 

After the baths and the beating, a design is applied by 
pencil to the prepared fabric. The cloth is then ready to 
receive its first waxing, known as 8 

Hand-drawn batik is called tulis, after the Javanese for 


“writing.” Combining the finest designs with the best 


tons, Zulis is 


highly prized batik. The basic tool i Je) 

spelled bantı with which liquid wax is drawn on cloth 
The canting works much like a fountain pen. It has a 

bamboo or reed handle. about s nches long ith 

small, thin copper cup from which a tiny pipe protruc 

(Copper is used for both cup and pipe becat 

ducts heat and Kee} the wax warm ai | 

holds the ca by its bambo 
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IHE HAGMANS AT HOME 


2 


Designed by Alie Chan Paul, their Malibu house is a million miles from Dallas 


BY GABRIELLE WINKEL | PHOTOGRAPHS BY OBERTO GILI 


NANCY ELLISON, SYGMA 
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arry Hagman may be the only 
person who has ever come to the de- 
fense of J.R. Ewing, the Dallas villain 
who has fascinated television viewers 
for years. “I don’t think he’s so mean. 
He’s just taking care of business and 
looking after his family." The two men 
do have that in common: Hagman has 
virtually made a business of being J.R. 
on the small screen and in magazine 
ads and product endorsements, but 
not at the expense of his thirty-year, 
two-child marriage. When it comes to 
domestic life there is a world of dif- 
ference between the two men. 

Actor Larry Hagman and his Swed- 
ish-born designer wife, Maj, live a life 
as full as the Ewings’, but one without 
the backroom trickery and living-room 
acrimony over oil wells, inheritances, 
and amours that are daily fare for the 
Ewings. Instead the Hagmans live ami- 
ably, entertaining their grown children 
and his Dallas co-stars, enjoying their 
pool, spa, and video equipment, and 
traveling for filming and fun. 

The Hagmans have lived on the Ma- 
libu beach for about eighteen year: 
also maintaining houses in Santa Fe 
and Mexico. Two years ago, they 
wanted to renovate their wood house 
in Malibu but learned that dry rot, ter- 
mites, and wiring problems were so 
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Me and Larry Hagman, 


zan pages, left, in what 
they fondly call their “barefoot 
house.” Preceding pages, right: 
Larry’s flag allen seen 
from the beach. The Hagman 
flag, second from left, is a gift 
from actor David Wayne and 
bears a Latin motto that means 
“Life is a feast.” 
Left: The handle on the front 
oor is a copper Mayan-style fish, 
its eye the keyhole. It was 
made by craftsman George 
Martin. Right: The living-room 
coffee table, like many wood 
pieces here, was made by a 
friend, furniture designer 
Tom Braverman. All fireplaces 
were hand-sculpted by Maj 
Hagman. The project architect 
was J. Scott Carter. 


bad it was more sensible to build a new 
one. With architectural designer Alie 
Chang Paul they rebuilt, following 
their original remodeling plan but add- 
ing many new elements. Recalling the 
couple’s travels, the house combines 
the whitewashed masonry walls of a 
Greek farmhouse, the exposed cedar 
beams of a Spanish Colonial ranch. 

They placed the house around the 
10-by-10-foot L-shaped Jacuzzi spa 
that Maj designed years before. In the 
big, simple rooms, stucco walls curve 
to create shelves, niches, and seats, and 
there are eight fireplaces hand-sculp- 
ted by Maj, who inspired the project 
foreman’s admiring comment, “When 
I met you I threw away my level.” A 
14¥%2-by-14%4-foot skylight over the 
stairway brightens and opens the entire 
house. 

Both Hagmans want their house and 
their life to get "simpler and simpler 
and simpler." Simplicity to them 
means easy maintenance and minimal 
worry. Maj says, “We tried to cut out 
anything that made life hard. Life usu- 
ally has edges: something bothers you 
but you just can't pinpoint it. Too 
many objects—that's one edge that we 
have eliminated." So they did not cov- 
er the new walls with works of art from 
the old house. Instead they culled: 
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ore play, much-larger-than-life 
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itv fills the Hagmar house e specially 


on Sundays when there are mimosas 


and Sunday papers by the pool and 
Bact intatas fill the air and | arry Y 


doesn't say a word. “Larry lost hi 


twelve years ago and he had to be 
quiet for two d 3 He discovered it = 
was a discipline and a pleasure and he a s 
kept It up People 1 | m more when = a" - s 


he j silent too [ai [hisisa j — = -— — = 
J.R might ad -— 


I hangs his hats under the big skylight 
on a saguaro cactus carved in wood, above. Opposite: The ladder 
in the master bedroom leads to a loft where the Hagmans 
exercise. The bed coverings are part of Maj's 
antique linen collection. Church in Taos is a work by 
the Hagmans' son-in-law, Brian Blount 


JOAN MITCHELL: 
ART AND LIFE AT VETHEUIL 


BY LINDA NOCHLIN 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT FRESON 


Joan Mitchell, ,مم‎ in the octagonal tower dining room at Vétheuil 
which dates from 1840. Above: A view of the town of Vétheuil on 
La Grande Vallée, II, 1983, oil on canvas, collection of Paula and ( 


the show of Joan Mitchell’s work at Xavier Fourcade, Noveml 
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ls the blue gate,” said the taxi driver as he let me off at Joan Mitchell's address 
on the rue Claude-Monet at Vétheuil. As instructed, I pushed against the gate 
forcefully. It swung open with a gentle rheumatic creak, and suddenly I was in 
another world: private, cool, darkly green, and with just that enticing, and par 
ticularly French, sense of mystery that in houses and gardens, as in people, sug- 
gests an interesting past. Rough stone pots of marigolds marked off an 
ivy-shrouded niche with two shady pathways ascending on either side of it. As I 
trudged up to the house, the silence was so complete, the foliage so dense that it 
was hard to believe that Paris was only forty minutes away, that Vétheuil was in 
fact, as my Michelin described it, part of the “Environs de Paris.” 
Suddenly, the pathway opened out onto an ample terrace, shade surrendered 
to brilliant light, but a light intercepted and dappled at its heart by the out- 
tched leafage of an enormous tree. To the right, a fourteenth-century cloister- 
co served as an improvised woodshed. From this enchanted spot, directly 


beneath my gaze, the Seine slowly curled its way through the country ‚side, wind- 
ing through a landscape of embracing curves, slow-moving barges, and languid 
golden fields, enlivened by the occasional staccato touch of red-tiled roofs. 
Across the river, uneven stands of poplars, rigid as sentries on duty, marked off 
the miniature houses of Lavacourt from the bluish hills beyond. It was a view that 
suggested peace and permanence; indeed, a view not very different from the one 
that Claude Monet had looked out on when he had lived in the gardener’s cottage 
below, on the street now named in his honor, more than a hundred years ago. 
Walking across the terrace, I opened the French doors into a large, airy room 
with a high, wood-beamed ceiling, a grand fireplace, and, surprisingly, an oculus 
decorated with wrought-iron tracery offeringa (Text continued on page 226) 


TIe Billiard Room, opposite, in the older part of the house. Top: Untitled, 1983 
, E é 0 Of [ > 


pastel on paper, Xavier Fourcade, Inc. Above: The fields just outside Vétheuil. 


A view of Joan Mitchell’s 


house on the hill, top 
with gardener’s cottage 
once the house of 
Monet, be low it. Abov 
La Grand Vallée, VIT. 


1983, oil on canv 


collection of Gerard Pons 
Seguin, Paris. Right: Th 


14th-century cloister 
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A view of the 

the Temple of Music, c. 
= in Rome, it wes forg 
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3CRETS OF WEST WYCOMBE 


| > ` 
| 2 fascinating country scat of the dashing founder of t e Club 
| Een BY SIR JOHN PLUMB 

| & "oO PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANCOIS HALARD 
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Tre double colonnaded South Front of West Wycombe, 
above, built after 1754. Opposite: A bust of Joseph Borgnis sits by the main 


staircase of mahogany with satinwood inlay; Borgnis, who painted 
the frescoes along stairs about 1750, arrived from 
Craveggia near Milan at the invitation of the first Sir Francis Dashwood 
and stayed with his family at West Wycombe for twenty years. 


est Wycombe astonishes all who visit this 

small, carefully preserved Chiltern village. The 

great golden globe beckons for miles, perched 
high above the Church of St. Lawrence which dominates 
the village, and crowning an escarpment that brings to its 
worshipers vistas of hill and dale and beechwood unsur- 
passed by any parish church in Britain. As visitors toil to 
the top of the winding road that leads to the church, they 
can rest on a terrace by the notorious caves of the Hell- 
Fire Club with their gingerbread Gothic facade; caves 
which have caught the erotic imagination of generations 
and so embroidered the legend of the first Sir Francis 
Dashwood who, the scoffers of legend would have it, 
quarried them because he wanted to build a road up the 
hill. Or was that the reason? 

Were there orgies in the cave? Were there orgies too at 
Medmenham, a medieval abbey by the Thames which Sir 
Francis rented, for fishing parties, the scoffers say? The 
legend is of lecheries, the same lecheries that Cleland de- 
scribed in Fanny Hill, of men dressed as monks and 
whores as nuns locked in ritualistic copulation. Rumor 
embroiders, of course, with garish colors and deliberate 
exaggeration, but it is rare indeed for rumor to be with- 
out any basis at all. And, how strange to garnish a quarry 
with an ecclesiastical facade or to have oneself painted, as 
Sir Francis did, in monkish robes—for no reason at all. 

Leaving aside for a moment the private life of Sir Fran- 
cis Dashwood, who built the church and the house and 
laid out the garden with its many lakes and follies, West 
Wycombe could claim the respect and admiration of all 
who visit it even had its creator been a bishop of impec- 
cable character. West Wycombe, however, has been 
lucky in the Dashwoods. They were very rich Turkey 


merchants in the seventeenth century, and in addition tc 
the estates at West Wycombe they possessed large prop} 
erties at Necton in Lincolnshire, which mercifully they 
preferred in the nineteenth century when they were no 
pioneering sheep runs in New Zealand. So for over a cen} 
tury West Wycombe was left alone, decaying a little, but 
preserving all that had been created by Sir Francis and hi: 
stepbrother, Sir John, who succeeded him. Hard time 
forced the present Sir Francis Dashwood’s father te 
make over the property to the National Trust but post 
war inflation made his endowment of diminishing use ir 
preserving, let alone restoring, this unique property. For 
tunately the present Sir Francis makes fortunes with ease 
and is obsessively devoted to West Wycombe, which ha 
risen phoenixlike in all its original beauty. Temples have 
been restored; the beautiful eighteenth-century color. 
glisten on the walls of the house; marble floors have bee 
revealed, furniture, chandeliers, antique vases, and pic- 
tures tracked down and restored. At present the great vis- 
ta, designed by the original Sir Francis, is being 
reconstructed, as it runs through a great wood and need 
a dramatic obelisk at its point of perspective—no ligh 
task. Ten more years and the genius and the restless bu 
decisive energy of the present Sir Francis will have re 
stored house and garden to its full eighteenth-century 
beauty and significance. | 

The house, the garden, the church are immediately im 
pressive in their beauty, but they are full of symbols and 
ambiguities as well. They express the character and inter 
ests of one man as few houses and gardens do. And it 
helps one's enjoyment of West Wycombe if one is aware 
of both the character of the first Sir Francis and the worlc 
in which he moved. (Text continued on page 216) 
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Deni of Music Saloon, 
és page, Dining room, opposite, 
rest to original grandeur with 
ceiling based on design taken 
from sepulcher at Palmyra. 
Portraits, left to right: the first 
Sir Francis Dashwood as 
Pope Pontius VII by Adrien 
Carpentiers, and as Postmaster- 
General by Nathaniel Dance. 
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Nu views of West Wycombe in 1764 by 
William Hannan, Scottish cabinetmaker, and ancestral portraits 


hang in the Red Drawing Room, opposite, above; over fireplace is a 
painting commemorating the founding of the Dilettanti Society. Far left 


The Temple of Apollo, also called the “cockpit,” as cockfights AM a 

took place in sand pit beneath the arch. Left: A chestnut by the a 
lake. Above: In the library, Roman statues sit on mantelpiece and above it 17 
hang portraits of Vere, Earl of Westmorland, and members of his 41 

family. Right: A portrait of the first Sir Francis Dashwood ها‎ 

in the Dining Room as “Il Faquin Dashwood Pasha” in the costume W. 
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of Divan Club, which he founded for friends who, like himself, 
had visited Ottoman Empire. The ladies who belonged, like 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, were called “Sultanas.” 
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| built by the Oxford stonemason 
ynstantine’s Arch in Rome. 
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OU floor of Portland and red Wilderness stone in the 
Marble Hall, above, was uncovered in 1964. A fine marble bust by Michael 
Rysbrack and early-18th-century longcase clock by John-Samuel Agar frame door 
leading to Yellow Saloon. Left: The cascade designed by Revett in 1760 with 
Sleeping Nymph after one on Capitoline Hill, Rome, represents 
the neck of a swan whose shape the lake echoes. Opposite, above: A 
Venus de Milo flanked by paintings after Rubens in the Blue Drawing Room, 
once the breakfast room where Benjamin Franklin played his 
King of Prussia hoax on guests. Right: The Temple of Venus sits 
on a hill and represents the tummy of an erotic folly whose legs are 
divided by the Venus Parlor below; inside is a large brick cave. 
The 42 erotic statues that used to be on the hill disappeared in 1750. 
Far right: The Temple of Music. 
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the Temple of the Sun at Pa myr ite: Tapestries made 

by Josse de Vos, circa 1710, are ۷ a mirror in this State 
Dressing Room made for George TI; a bit of ceiling made by 


A mix of 


antique Roman and 
18th-century busts 
stare out from the 
ground floor of the 
Double Colonnade 
derived from the 
Palazzo Chiericati 
in Vicenza. 
Frescoes on ceiling 
and at each end by 
Borgnis 
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ntroducing the brains of the General Electric 

ajor appliance family. Appliances with brilliant 
itle microchip computers that monitor most of their 
ital functions. So you'll be up-to-date on what's 
ooking, cleaning and cooling in your kitchen. 


> GE 24E Refrigerator. It gives you the 
side information. | 


Now theres a GE refrigerator that actually watches 
out for you. 

If you leave the door ajar, it BEEPS to let you know. 
If the temperature is too warm, it flashes a red 
light. Its computer brain keeps 
a constant eye on the freezer, 
J the defrost system, the power 
and even the icemaker. And the 24E even lets you 
know when things are in great shape. 


The GE 2800 Dishwasher. It does practically 
hinc but clear Me table. 


NORMAL 


The 2800 dishwasher is truly a marvel of advanced” 
engineering. 

With the touch of a fingertip, you can instantly 
program it for extra-dirty loads, energy-saving 
light loads or even the more delicate washing of 
crystal and china. Touch another pad, and you ve 
==, | automatically set it to start at a more 
convenient time. And the 2800's 
high-tech readout panel keeps you 
informed of every step of the wash 
Cycle and even lets you know if the 


We bring good things to life. 


CONSIDER THE KITCHEN 
THAT THIN 


wash arm is blocked. Which VER our 2800 the 
smartest GE dishwasher you can buy. 


"| The GE Cooking Center. 
You feed it the facts, and it 
goes to work. 
Computer science comes to Cook- 
ing with our JKP77 Built-in Cooking 
Center. 
*— | On top, a highly innovative micro- 
‚| wave oven that you program to 
= [automatically defrost and cook 
your meals. It uses the Dual Wave " 
microwave system which is 
designed to cook meals evenly. 
On the bottom, a conventional 
oven with some pretty unconven- 
tional features. Like a Cook Code 
Control which lets you take 
, | time-saving shortcuts for 
frequently prepared dishes. And 
a self-cleaning feature that saves 
you time aa labor. 
The Cooking Center also has digital displays 
| 8 that let you know 
i 3 what's happening 
tS 


inside. So you simply 
set the program and 
then set the table. 


When you think about it, GE is the intelligent 
choice. 

Every GE major appliance comes with the 
broadest range of services in the business. Like 
The GE Answer Center "service (800-626-2000) 
that can handle your questions. Or the Quick 

Fix “system that shows you how to handle your 
own simple repairs with easy-to-follow directions. 
Because in this day and age, building intelligent 
products is a smart idea. Bul there's nothing 
smarter than building good customer relations. 
Think about it. 
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SECRETS OF WEST WYCOMBE 


(Continued from page 200) Sir Fran- 
cis's family had just ceased to be zou- 
veau riche and he had the self-confi- 
dence of his mother's aristocratic 
family, a confidence fortified by the na- 
tional mood. Born in 1708, Sir Francis 
grew up in a very prosperous, very 
ebullient Britain which was beginning 
to sense the expanding power that was 
to lead it in the nineteenth century to 
world dominion. The young aristo- 
crats were rich but like the Vander- 
bilts, the Fricks, and the Astors of the 
early twentieth century, they felt pro- 
vincial when faced with the sophisti- 
cated arts of France and Italy; in 
architecture, painting, and sculpture, 
in music and opera they felt ignorant 
and jejune, and to remedy these short- 
comings the rich British devised the 
Grand Tour for their offspring. 

Sir Francis took greatly to travel— 
he went as far as Russia and visited 
Greece as well as Italy; and to Italy it- 
self he went not once but several times. 
He bought pictures, studied architec- 
ture, learned the languages. He was 
ravished by antiquity, especially 
Greek, yet also entranced by rococo 
decoration. He was typical of the youth 
of his age in another way. The British 
were crazy about clubs. Some, like the 
Freemasons, started in 1719, were 
grand, formal, and highly organized; 
others like the artists’ Roman Club a 
mere five or six friends of Arthur Pond 
who met to talk about classical antiqui- 
ties and get drunk. On his return to Eng- 
land after his Grand Tour Sir Francis 
started the Society of Dilettanti for 
men of like tastes. The Society had its 
painter, George Knapton, who im- 
mortalized the members in fancy dress 
and whose portraits still hang at 
Brooks's Club in London. Sir Francis 
remained its moving spirit. The Society 
Was devoted to art; it was theatrical in 
its ritual and dress; it partook in all as- 
pects of the sensuous and sensual life. 
There was, however, an overridingly 

-serious purpose to the dilettanti: to 
promote the knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of Greek and Roman art and to im- 
prove the practice of art in Britain. 
This intellectual commitment was as 
much a part of Sir Francis's character 
as his sensual pleasures. 

The Grand Tour, however, made 
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The Temple of Winds, near the house, 
used for storage of ice. 


most young aristocrats unhappy with 
their family homes. An earlier genera- 
tion than Sir Francis's had begun to re- 
build their houses—the Devonshires 
at Chatsworth, Sir Robert Walpole at 
Houghton; the great Vanbrugh houses 
at Blenheim and Castle Howard had 
only recently been finished. When Sir 
Francis set about West Wycombe, he 
was doing very much what a rich young 
aristocrat of his generation was expect- 
ed to do. The finished product, howev- 
er, was unlike anything else that Britain 
knew. 

There are two major architectural 
triumphs at West Wycombe—the 
church and the house—but both in- 
corporate older buildings. Sir Francis, 
unlike many of his contemporaries, 
had considerable piety toward the 
past. In the great Palladian church 
which he built—the first Palladian par- 
ish church in England—he incorporat- 
ed the remains of the late medieval 
tower in the building. Similarly the 
house contains the shell of the house 
built by his father in Queen Anne's 
day, but it remains a buried piety. 

The most dramatic aspect of West 
Wycombe—the great double colon- 
nade of the South Front—totally 
changed the house. It created a huge 
terrace, unique in England, made even 
more spacious by the frescoes on the 
end walls. Stretching away is a rising 
hill that underlines the sense of theater 
that one feels immediately on stepping 
onto the terrace: it was a perfect place 
for the long English summer eve- 


nings—ample room for music, for cha- 
rades, or for sauntering and flirting. In 
a sense the double colonnade was a 
Palladian pastiche even though a most 
original one. The last development of 
the house was toward the end of Sir 
Francis's era and was equally unusu- 
al—the careful and accurate recon- 
struction of the Temple of Bacchus at 
Telos on the West Front. No one be- 


fore had constructed such a replica. | 


And it also marks one of the first essays 
in Neoclassicism in English country- 
house building. Remarkably it was not 
really a part of the house but the last of 
the garden temples. It was opened with 
a procession of “Bacchanals, Priests, 
Priestesses, Pan, fauns, satyrs, Silenus, 
etc., all in proper habits and wreathed 


with vine leaves. They made sacrifice to ' 


the statue of Bacchus that is still there 
and then returned to the garden for 
more music and frolics." 

Frolics, indeed; the garden, the most 
elaborate of the eighteenth century 
that expresses the wanton genius of 
one man, abounds with visual delecta- 
tions of every kind. From a hot-air bal- 
loon, the lakes and canals created by 


the damming of the river Wye form the | 


shape of the swan with outstretched 
neck and legs, a swan shape that was in 
Sir Francis’s day probably visible from 
the golden ball of the church where he 
sat and drank “Divine Milk Punch” 
and sang “blasphemous songs” with 
his friends. The swan was intended to 
recall the wanton sport of Leda. Upon 
the island of the lake he built the Tem- 
ple of Music, beautiful and inviting for 
music or dalliance and marvelously 
discreet, for it could only be reached by 
one of the miniature warships with 
which Sir Francis adorned his lake. On 
the way to the Music Temple, however, 
one could pause at the Parlor of Venus, 
whose deliberate eroticism left no one 
in doubt of its purpose or intent. Its en- 
trance was as entirely feminine as its 
shape. More discreet was the Temple 
of the Winds, a charming Palladian fol- 
ly for long English summer evenings of 
music, wine, and flirtation. Or the 
Temple of Apollo made for a different 
sport: it contained a cockpit and yet it 
may have had other purposes, for the 
motto of the Hell-Fire Club, Liberati 
Amicatiaeque Sac (Sacred to Liberty 
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SECRETS OF WEST WYCOMBE 


and Friendship), is inscribed in a panel 
over its arch. 

However, the most striking feature 
of the garden is its obvious theatrical- 
ity: it was meant for processions, for 
dancers, for dryads, fauns, satyrs, and 
nymphs performing rituals and elabo- 
rate ceremonial. It also provided a 
splendid back-cloth suitable for state- 
ments of patriotism and noble senti- 
ment, with miniature warships blazing 
away on the lake destroying the French 
with whom during Sir Francis’s day 
Britain was so frequently at war. The 
garden created a theatrical back- 
ground to a theatrical house. 

The house provided a number of 
platforms for dramatic appearances, 
for music, for charades, for fancy dress 
rituals of every kind. Even the entrance 
to the library, regarded by most archi- 
tectural historians as an amateur mis- 
take because there is a difference in 
level created by the height of the saloon 
on the ground floor, is so used. The dif- 
ference in level is overcome by a dou- 
ble flight of steps leading to a small 
platform that runs in front of the li- 
brary doors—a perfect arrangement 
for a dramatic entrance in costume or 
for a local Emma Hamilton to strike 
Grecian attitudes. 

The great terrace on the south front 
and the east and west porticoes were in 
a sense stages, always waiting for a per- 
formance. But there were more secret 
places still—up a small staircase at the 
eastern end of the house was the Ma- 
sonic lodge, reached by a narrow stair- 
case at the foot of which was a large 
dressing-up room—the pegs for cos- 
tumes still remain; the lodge is large, 
the decoration partly Masonic symbols 
in the ceiling plaster and partly "egg 
and dart" dado, but with a differ- 
ence—the eggs are quite suggestive of 
buttocks and the dart has an unusual 
shape and liveliness. There is an arch in 
the south wall and beyond that two fur- 
ther dressing-up rooms, doubtless for 
the robing of the dignitaries of the 
lodge. And, of course, the room may 
have been used for rites of a more inti- 
mate nature. 

It would be totally wrong, however, 
to think that West Wycombe and its 
park, or indeed the notorious caves or 
the strange parish church were the 
work of a wild libertine, so besotted 

h the flesh and its pleasures that he 
had to make everything that he 


planned and built with scarcely dis- 
guised symbols of sensuality. Nor was 
he the trivial, drink-sodden youth 
whom Horace Walpole maligned: 
Dashwood certainly had a passion for 
art and architecture, for the theater 
and for costume, but he was a highly in- 
telligent man of independent views. 
No wonder Benjamin Franklin became 
a close friend, indeed a collaborator; 
together they produced a Revised Book 
of Common Prayer for the Church of 
England, which had a profound influ- 
ence on drawing up the American Epis- 
copal Prayer Book after the sepa- 
ration of the two countries. They 
tried, too, to bring about a reunifica- 
tion of the two countries in 1770. 
Warm friends in politics, Franklin vis- 
ited Dashwood and thought West Wy- 
combe “a Paradise." Franklin, after 
all, was likely to respond to Dash- 
wood’s strong masculine and sensual 
tastes which, contrary to popular be- 
lief, do not inhibit a taste for art and 
beauty. Both took great delight in the 
instinctive life of man. Dashwood was 
as liberal in politics as in life and it is fit- 
ting that the great statue of William 
Penn which adorned his park is now in 
Philadelphia. 

The young aristocracy of Dash- 
wood’s day had been freed from the 
guilts and soul-searchings of the seven- 
teenth century that had haunted rakes 
such as the Earl of Rochester. Sir Fran- 
cis was not alone in expressing the new 
freedom in his lifestyle or even in his 
house and garden. What is unique is 
the survival of as much of his work. 
The little that was added to it by his 
stepbrother, Sir John Dashwood- 
King, himself a Knight of Sir Francis of 
Wycombe, and a monk of Medmen- 
ham merely embellished what Sir 
Francis created, with discreet temples 
and follies for further pleasures in the 
garden. All have lasted and survived 
sufficiently for the present Sir Francis 
to resurrect one of England’s greatest 
and most original eighteenth-century 
gardens. 

At a more scholarly level, West Wy- 
combe makes a profound statement 
about the Enlightenment and its ex- 
pression. Franklin adored it and so 
would Diderot have done; it breathes 
the freedom of living and earthly joy, 
which is what the Enlightenment was 
all about. o 

Editor: Beatrice Monti della Corte 
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A POET'S PLACE IN PROVENCE 


(Continued from page 147) abouts is 
unknown, or who may refuse to agree 
with the others to sell; some such per- 
son owned the central slice of this ruin, 
and maybe a bit of the air above it. 

We drove on. Round a final bend at 
the end of the corkscrew, on the far 
side of the hill, the road straightened 
out and ran along a flat valley or nar- 
row plain with the mountains in the 
distance ahead of us and on either side. 
To our right were fields with a few scat- 
tered olive trees, cannes de Provence (a 
kind of bamboo characteristic of the 
area), and a lot of sunburnt grass, this- 
tles, weeds, scrub. We soon came to a 
dirt track leading past a ruin which was 
the mere broken shell of a small, long- 
abandoned farmhouse, of the kind 
called here a mas. The ruin consisted of 
about six crumbling and broken-down 
walls. There was no sign of a roof ex- 
cept for a single decaying beam, bare to 
the winds. A rampant fig tree, black- 
berries, elderberry, ivy, and nettles 
were growing up inside the walls out of 
floors which were earth and stones. 

We explored these remains of a 
farmhouse, one wing of which was 
where the family had lived, the other, 
at a slightly lower level, the bergerie, 
home of sheep and goats huddled up 
that close to their owners. The back of 
the farmhouse consisted of one wall 
running the whole length of it, win- 
dowless, and now ivy-mantled. This 
has protected the human and animal 
occupants of the mas from the prevail- 
ing north wind, the mistral. It is the 
mistral and not just the painter’s mad- 
ness which causes cypresses in Van 
Gogh’s paintings to look like green- 
black whirling, writhing madmen. For 
this part of Provence is Van Gogh 
country with strata of rocks running 
parallel, overlapping each other, like 
waves hewn out of stone, foliage like 
knots of living flame, deep-blue or 
burning-yellow skies flecked with 
whitest cloud, and fields of stubble 
` prickly as a peasant’s unshaved cheek. 

From the front of the ruin (where we 
were to construct a terrace) we looked 
across a small field which had once 
been a vineyard, with, at the far end, a 
hedge consisting of wild-cherry trees, 
cannes de Provence, and shrubs. Be- 


Sir Stephen Spender in front 
of the cozy living-room fireplace. 


yond the hedge there was a steep bank 
descending into an olive orchard; and, 
beyond the orchard, a little valley with 
a gully running through the bottom. 
And from this valley across an apricot 
orchard, the mountainside rose steeply 
through stone and scrub and many 
wild flowers to a skyline of rocks, jag- 
ged, straight and curling, carved out by 
the centennial mistral to a profile as el- 
egant, when seen from our terrace, as 
the scroll of an old violin. Our view up 
to this skyline is of a screen of pine trees 
in front of a screen of rock, beyond 
that, another screen of pine trees, and 
beyond them, the farthest screen of 
rock. Slightly theatrical, it seems the 
work of some master stage designer, 
like a Chinese or Japanese watercolor 
of just such a rocky landscape. 
Although “our mountain," as we 
were already beginning to call it, 
seemed quite far away, actually it takes 
only about half an hour’s walk from 
“our house” to reach the farthest 
ridge, culminating in a crest the shape 
of a cock's comb. Standing there on the 
skyline, there is the great surprise. The 
mountainside drops almost vertically 
down to the immense plain. Between 
us and the sea there are no more moun- 
tains, except for the final outthrust of 
ours, stretching across the plain like a 
vast dragon’s tail and finally disappear- 
ing into it, where no doubt it continues 
for a bit, extending underground. 
Ours was, we discovered, the only 
ruin in the district which it was still 
possible to buy. Although lying only 
three miles equidistant from the vil- 
lages of Mouries and Maussane—in- 


deed, only five miles from 
Baumaniére—one of the starriest o 
three-star restaurants in France—at 
the famous historic site of Les Baux, on 
its great fortified rock—many people 
seemed to think that we had chosen a 
house in a very remote area. Neverthe- 
less, as soon as we could arrange to do 
so, we bought it, with the little field in 
front, for approximately five hundred 
dollars. Natasha christened our ruin 
Mas de St. Jerome; our landscape re 
minded her of some Italian primitive of | 
St. Jerome in his hermitage, sitting or 
standing in a rocky desert. We immedi- 
ately approached the local builder, M. 
Lopez, a charming man with smiling | 
eyes and an alert expression on his 
lined tanned features under his black 
beret. Like many people in that part of 
Provence, M. Lopez is half French, 
half Spanish, or Catalan. He made at 
this time a special business of restoring 
ruins. Essentially, the art of restoration 
is to pick up the stones one by one from 
where they are scattered (some of ours 
had been torn apart during the war 
when the Germans used this ruin for 
target practice) and to put them back 
where they had first been put in 1816 
when, some numbers carved on a stone 
informed us, the mas had been built. 

Natasha, who is a musician, did all 
the planning of the architecture; she 
worked proportions out on squared 
paper. I think that being a musician 
must have helped her divide a given 
space into intervals. 

The traditional Provengal style we 
admired was the use of building mate- 
rial which belonged to the landscape: 
the rough-hewn stones of unequal sizes 
cemented into walls in the style called 
the pierres apparentes, the pale dried- 
rose-colored roof tiles, and the cut 
slabs of honey-colored stone for the 
chimney piece in our living room, and 
for the door frames and embrasures of 
windows. In my view, the most beauti- 
ful feature of the house is the floor tiles, 
made at an artisanat near Apt— square 
in the living room, hexagonal in the 
kitchen, interlocking clover patterns in 
the bedrooms in the bergerie. In the 
dining room the tiles come from Val- 
lauris, where Picasso had his pottery 
made. They are a highly enameled 
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blood red, quite unlike the other tiles, 
which retain their clay texture. In fact, 
we had the idea of them from Chateau 
Mouton, where our friend Pauline de 
Rothschild had used them in a white, 
red, and gold corridor. They strike a 
note of luxuriousness which some 
might find incongruous in our modest 
house. 

To get the tiles established so that 
they do not become stained or dirtied, 
they need to be waxed over a period of 
several weeks during which time Nata- 
sha was, it seemed to me, forever 
shooing me away from wherever in the 
kitchen or living room I happened to 
be standing. I see now that the shooing 
was worthwhile, for the tiles have a 
mirroring gleam within their dappled 
pink-brown-gold, like that of tiles in an 
interior painted by Vermeer. 

The ingenious patterns of interlock- 
ing tiles derive from ancient Roman de- 
signs, as do the forms of our Provencal 
pottery—plates and bowls and kitchen 
earthenware in yellow ocher or a deep 
ivy green. We have a wonderful dou- 
ble-handled glossy black cup, used for 
serving sauces—often the local sweet 
vanilla sauces—of a design like that of 
cups found in Etruscan tombs. For at 
every point in Provence one touches on 
ancient Rome—not just in the many 
ruins like those of the Triumphal Arch 
on the outskirts of St. Rémy, and the 
Roman arena and Roman Theater at 
Arles, but in the cooking utensils, in- 
deed the very stones. 

The results of Natasha’s juggling 
with spaces to put within already given 
areas were four bedrooms, the kitchen, 
the dining room (both smaller than we 
would really have liked, owing to struc- 
tural walls of great thickness), a large 
downstairs living and music room, 
where the bergerie had been, with a 
great arched window from ceiling to 
floor and across almost the whole 
width of the room, looking out on the 
view of the garden in the foreground 
` and mountain skyline in the back- 
ground; and, upstairs in the main part 
of the house, my workroom with two 
windows that look across the same 
view. From here, at this elevation, the 
view seems different from the way it 
looks through the living-room win- 
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dow, a kind of exaltation of it. 

Natasha's great passion was for 
planning the garden, perhaps because 
making the desert flower presented 
such a challenge. First, the soil had to 
be improved, by planting vetch and 
plowing it in, for three years. Then the 
garden, like the house, had to be pro- 
tected from the mistral. We planted a 
row of knee-high cypresses along one 
side of a field adjoining the one in front 
of the house. They are now over twenty 
feet high and writhe madly in the Van 
Gogh wind, but the garden below 
them is sheltered. 

Natasha's idea was to place between 
us and our mountain background a 
foreground melting into the surround- 
ing nature, introducing into it some 
more cultivated plants, many of them 
transported from England. Those with 
which we succeeded best were poten- 
tilla, cistus, santolinas, and many sorts 
of species buddleia. Immediately in 
front of the row of cypresses, Natasha 
constructed a walk of white flowering 
shrubs and oleanders, on one side of 
which we put stone seats. This path 
leads to an enclosed square with a wall 
and garden seat at the back shaded by 
four umbrella pines, one at each cor- 
ner. We placed in the center an urn of 
terra cotta which our friend David 
Plante, the young American novelist, 
had, in a fit of wild enthusiasm, copied 
from a postcard he had seen of a Myce- 
naean urn in the British Museum. His 
first and almost last essay in pottery. It 
is quite beautiful. 

Natasha laid out the garden during 
several years when we had almost no 
water except some collected from rain- 
fall on the roof, into a cistern. Now that 
we have made a new well, her ambi- 
tions are getting a bit out of hand. She 
plans to have, next year, a rectangular 
herb garden with a fountain in the mid- 
dle, and more trees and shrubs of the 
kind that can only be found in English 
nurseries transported, with their 
health certificates attached, when we 
go to pick our olive harvest in the fall. 
Some roses do spectacularly well in the 
Provengal climate and the limy soil; for 
example, La Follette, which blooms in 
early April and, blooming later, Filipes 
Kiftsgate, Brunoni La Mortola, and the 


Cherokee rose which we planted with 
nostalgic memories of wonderful gar- 
dens we have seen in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Tennessee. 

Provence is, above all, the seasons 
and the weather. The mistral is liable to 
blow during all seasons, but most of all 
in the winter. The weather goes on be- 
ing beautiful up until Christmas or ear- 
ly January. The summer can be very 
hot, especially in July and the first part | 
of August. Already in the second half 
of August, and still more in September, 
there are intimations of autumn: an ex- 
traordinary stillness and clarity as 
though every rock and every leaf were 
enclosed in crystal which, in contrast 
with the oppressive summer airless- 
ness, has a touch of ice in it, an extraor- | 
dinary cool purity. The season of olive 
picking, which traditionally starts on 
All Saints’ Day, is usually beautiful, for 
in Provence there is slanting sunlight at 
a time when Tuscany, as well as Eng- 
land, is gray and wet. Christmas, too, is 
brilliant, luncheon out on the terrace, 
evenings by a log fire in the living 
room. January and February can some- 
times be biting cold and windy, but 
even then there can be bright days, an- 
ticipating spring. One thing about the | 
mistral is that it brings clear skies and 
sunshine, blowing away all clouds. It 
makes the tubular stems and scimitar- 
shaped leaves of the cannes de Provence 
and the greenish-gray sky-mirroring 
olive trees glisten like spun glass. 

Already in January there is almond 
blossom, followed by early iris, jasmin, 
and mimosa. In late March there are 
yellow Canary Bird roses, wild peri- 
winkles growing at the edge of the little 
driveway behind the house, bearded 
iris in the front garden, and then the 
opulent La Follette roses. Soon after, 
the cherries and apricots start blos- 
soming in orchards which are carpeted 
with yellow marigolds. In May the 
cherries begin to ripen and soon it is a 
race against time to eat or boil and bot- 
tle them before they fall from the trees. 
This happens again in June and July 
with the apricots which, besides being 
eaten raw, have to be made into jam, 
chutney sauce, or apricot cheese, all 
within a few weeks. We are grateful if 
the apricot season is not too good. 
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A POET’S PLACE IN PROVENCE 


While I rather dread the hottest days 
of summer, they are redeemed for me 
by the darting small lizards and the oc 
casional dragonish bright copper- 
green large ones: still more by the 
butterflies which gather to the bud- 
dleias and lavender: many varieties of 
swallowtails, fritillaries, peacocks, 
marble blacks, and—very rare today 
though common enough when I was a 
child—the scarlet-and-black red admi- 
rals. Most of all I am enchanted by the 
miraculous hummingbird moths ex- 
actly like the minutest of real hum- 
mingbirds, which hover with whirring 
propellerlike wings in front of lavender 
and dart into the depths of flowers with 
long tubular proboscises. 
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(Continued from page 195) glimpse of 
the terraced garden beyond. A rather 
beautiful Provincial table and heavy, 
carved chest stood against the long 
wall of this room, called the Billiard 
Room because of the presence of a bil- 
liard table, at present weighed down 
with sheet music, books, and a few 
suitcases. Suddenly, the silence erupt- 
ed into a wild cacophony of barking. 
Taking my courage, and my suitcase, in 
my hands, I advanced toward a green 
door at the head of a staircase at the far 
end of the room, opened the door, and 
walked forward. Iva, the German 
shepherd, and her two daughters, Mar- 
ion and Madaleine, came bounding to- 
ward me, giving mixed signals, tails 
wagging but still barking furiously. 
Then, just as suddenly, the noise sub- 
sided, the canine sea parted, and Joan 
appeared at the end of the corridor; we 
embraced. I had arrived. 

Three days earlier, in Paris, at Joan 
Mitchell’s most recent exhibition at 
` the Galerie Jean Fournier, I had been 
struck, as I always am at Mitchell’s 
shows, by the extraordinary range of 
expressive variation this artist manages 
to achieve within an oeuvre marked by 
such unmistakable stylistic unity. Cer- 
tainly the strongest and most consis- 


It took us about two years to build 
our house, doing so during the months 
each year when we were in Provence, 
and far longer—between seven and fif- 
teen years—to get amenities such as 
electricity, the telephone, and plenty of 
water. I suspect that there is something 
about building a ruin which impresses 
itself on one’s memory even more than 
building a brand new house from 
scratch. One struggles with the form 
imposed by the given structure like a 
child struggling with parental influ- 
ence. Every stage of the conflict be- 
comes imprinted on one’s soul. I feel I 
know St. Jerome like my own life histo- 
ry, and Natasha, since she did all the 
work, must feel this even more than I 


In the library, chair after Bugatti design 
and an early Matisse over the desk. 


tent painter of her generation of 
Abstract Expressionists, Mitchell’s re- 
cent paintings daringly play out that 
dangerous but exhilarating game of 
chaos versus order that marks the best 
abstract art of our time. The Fournier 
exhibition, which included both indi- 
vidual canvases and diptychs, is enti- 


do. There is also something about th 
excessive weather, dramatic land? 
scape, above all the mistral, whic 
makes one feel that the house is like a 
life that one has planted here in a land” 
scape sometimes welcoming, some- 
times alien—like St. Jerome in his 
hermitage in the rocky desert. Or, to 
change the metaphor, one can feel dur- 
ing the mistral, which turns all the veg- 
etation into green waves and streaming 
branches, that the house is a ship witha 
very cozy interior and cabin windows 
looking out onto a roaring ocean. At 
those times I find the contrast here be- 
tween indoors and outdoors, my quiet 
study and my view, calm or stormy, 
from my window, inspiring. 0 


tled “La Grande Vallée.” This phrase 
constitutes a reference to a state of feel- 
ing rather than the description of a spe- 
cific place. It is at once an evocation of 
childhood memory and adult loss; si- 
multaneously it suggests the devastat- 
ing yet illuminating passage of time as 
it effects art and nature. For Mitchell, 
such titles often grow out of the work- 
process itself, constituting the paint- 
er’s own emotional reaction to her 
creation rather than preceding its exis- 
tence. Yet it is hard to dissociate Mit- 
chell’s paintings from the world of 
nature; indeed, her canvases are potent 
evocations of the landscape experi- 
ence, suggesting the scenic without 
ever imitating it. At their best, her can- 
vases can be understood as metaphors 
of the natural world, in which the ener- 
gy of organic growth makes its perpet- 
ual assault on the underlying structure 
of natural order. 

Light plays a major role in this pro- 
cess of landscape evocation. In the 
most striking diptych in the recent 
show, brilliant slashing and curving 
strokes of luminous yellow, glowing 
orange, and blazing red pigment 
played against the intense blues and 
greens at the bottom of the canvases to 
create a dazzling effect, as though the 
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paintings were giving off the noonday 


radiance of sun on water and foliage. 
Mitchell never paints to the edge, and 
this strategy serves at once to destroy 
any semblance of representation and to 
maintain the integrity of the flat white 
support as the positive space of art, not 
the negative one of illusion. 

The density of the paint structure 
also serves to remind us that for this 
artist, the act of painting is rooted in 
the nature of the materials. For Mitch- 
ell, the medium is always oil—thick, 
viscous, infinitely malleable; never dry, 
inert, synthetic paint. The range of tex- 
ture may run from the thinnest wash to 


Tappan brings you 
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the heaviest impasto, an impasto in- 
flected with a whole range of thick- 
nesses and subtextures. 

Sitting with Joan in the lovely, ram- 
bling garden behind the house, we talk 
about her life and her art. She began 
splitting her time between France and 
the United States in 1955, and moved 
her studio from Paris to Vétheuil in 
1969. Although she maintains that she 
feels at home nowhere—and I believe 
her—paradoxically, this place is 
marked by her presence, shaped to a 
remarkable degree by her way of life. It 
is a life dedicated, in the most stringent 
way possible, to the creation of art. 
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Joan Mitchell is, on her own terms, 
extraordinarily disciplined artist. Sh 
doesn't get up until after noon and 
goes to bed at four or five in the morn- 
ing: her working time is late afternoon 
and the night. For recreation, she gar- 
dens—sometimes weeding at night 
with the outdoor lights on; reads, 
watches television, listens to music, 
which she loves, feeds the dogs 
promptly at 5:30 every evening. Typi- 
cally, there will be an afternoon period 
of working: either actual painting, 
looking over a canvas in progress, or 
checking the work of the previous 
night against the daylight. “If it works 
in daylight, it will work in artificial 
light,” she says. It takes her about two 
months to complete a painting, and, al- 
though she sometimes works on sever- 
al canvases at a time, she basically 
concentrates on only one. 

As we walk through the garden to 
the studio, I ask her, ‘How do you start 
a painting?" realizing that this is a 
naive question, but really wanting to 
know. Joan laughs, and half jokingly, 
half seriously replies that sometimes 
it's simply that she happens to have a 
lot of one color—say, blue—and she 
decides to start with that. Or some- 
times it's a photograph; or sometimes, 
something from the garden: recently 
sunflowers, especially dying sunflow- 
ers; or sometimes, it's simply what she 
describes as “color-feelings” from the 
garden, rather than the inspiration of 
any particular flower or image. At oth- 
er times, she gets involved in the space 
of the river or the sky, or, she corrects 
herself, “space-feelings,”” the way the 
blueness of the sky comes through the 
trees, for instance. In the process of 
painting, though, the original image 
that started the work is enormously 
changed. “Once I start, the painting is 
telling me what to do. It takes over. 
Sometimes I have the feeling I didn't 
paint it. That's when I'm really work- 
ing; when I forget myself." 

We enter the spacious studio, where 
the diptych Mitchell is presently work- 
ing on leans against the wall. Nearby is 
arainbow agglomeration of muffin tins 
that serves her as a palette, and cans 
holding brushes soaking in turpentine. 
Color goes onto the canvas with a 
brush. The palette knife is used only to 
remove paint from the canvas. Mitchell 
works on diptychs—two-part paint- 
ings—or quadriptychs—four-part 
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Picture the radiant lifestyle at 
Crescent Beach Club. You're home 
at last on the beach. Florida's warm 
sun bathes your private Sand Key 
beach. The Gulf waters glisten. Your 
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Hampton. Hand-painted porcelain sinks, gold- systems, doorman, concierge, valet parking, 24- 
plated fixtures, semi-precious stones, exquisite, hour security, limousine service. Everything you 
detail on each accessory make Sherle Wagner would expect to have in your rarefied world. 
unrivaled in its field. At the Palm Beach Hampton 

we believe even practical considerations should The Palm Beach Hampton. With 800 feet of 

be beautiful. oceanfront to call its own. And brilliant sunsets 


I m over the Intracoastal waterway. 
The Palm Beach Hampton is special in many ways 


to create a special environment for residents. We Two and three-bedroom apartment homes from 
have insisted on the finest in each area of design: $396,000; penthouses from $1,060,000. 
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Unusual opportunity to finish creation of one of the great 
gardens of the Côte d'Azur started by English lady (surprised 
by time). Situated between Nice and Cannes are 4/2 acres 

of landscaped garden with ancient olive trees, lawns, 
old stone walls, roses and jasmine. Here stands a 300 
year old Provencal farm house, lovingly modemized. 
Living room, dining room, study, 5 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, equipped kitchen, central 
heating, vaulted cellars, pool, pool 
house, staff cottage. Possibility 
for a new owner to divide and 
sell off one lot...$665,000. 
Michael Alexander 


Real Estate 
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2 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHS, 
15 MILLION LANDSCAPING. 


$141,900. 


You have grounds for celebrating —over 1650 acres of the landscaped estate that 
goes with your new villa at Las Casitas. Cozy, European-style villa overlooks a lake, a large 
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John Gardiner Tennis Center, two championship golf courses, croquet courts, 11 polo fields, 
equestrian center, squash and racquetball courts, swimming pools, and more. 

For more information, call 1-800-257-1038. In Florida, 1-800-432-3374. 
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ones—to increase the scale of her 
paintings. In the case of the diptychs, 
she works on both canvases as a unit, 
but nevertheless, “feels their two- 
ness" in the process. Edges are always 
important for her, empty space arrived 
at with a sense of finality. 

“How do you decide when a paint- 
ing is finished?" 

“When it decides," Joan Mitchell 
answers. Often in a painting, she says, 
there's some element that you want to 
save and you go with it; but exactly that 
thing you wanted to save may ultimate- 
ly have to be destroyed. “You never 
know until the end.” 

We walk back to the house through 
the garden, brilliant with its yellow co- | 
reopsis, its purple violets, the fuzzy 
pink of valerian, the smooth, deep rose 
of petunias; rich blue salvia, white car- 
nations and bright red vervains make a 


Colors of local flowers 
have influenced Mitchell's palette. 


kind of tricolor effect. Lower down, 
closer to the house are stalks of morn- 
ing-glory—blue-violet and pale blue— 
and bluets. The bright orange of mari- 
golds mingles with the slightly muted 
tone of African daisies. Joan and her 
friend and helper, the young composer 
Gisele Barreaux, laughingly come to 
my assistance in my floral ignorance, 
trying to translate the French names 
into English. 

We move over to the more formal 
"white tie” garden, as Joan calls it, with 
its neat circle of yucca and peonies in 
the center. Beyond this is an ample 
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For those who simply cannot afford compromise, there is one ultimate standard of living well. The Addison. 
On the last great stretch of beach in Boca Raton is a colony of residences from $332,000 to over $1 million. Each 
offers views of the Atlantic, plus concierge service, valet parking, advanced security and eligibility to apply 
for membership in The Boca Raton Hotel and Club. Spurred by sales success of the first tower, sales of the final 
tower are being offered nearly a year ahead of schedule. It’s another incomparable story of success by 
Arvida. For all the particulars on The Addison, send the coupon or call our Information Center at 368-3994. 
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World Carpets introduces an opulent collection of 
new saxonies, The New World Collection. This 
series, a tribute to the elegance and grace of historic 
houses in America, is available in a selection of over 
50 masterful colorations adapted from furnishings 
and art found in these homes. Pictured is Villa 
Vizcaya, a classic Italian Renaissance villa on 
Biscayne Bay built in 1916 by the late James Deering. 
The sitting room of the Galleon Suite, at right, is 
carpeted in pastel turquoise chosen to complement 
the 18th century Venetian-style marbelized walls. 
Monsanto's Ultron? with locked-in Scotchgard® is 
the fiber selected for use in this fine carpet. 


Available at fine stores everywhere. 
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vegetable garden, with precise rows of 
squash, beans, tomatoes, and Ameri- 
rn. Monet painted the poppy 
fields behind the vegetable garden, but 
the fields have now been transformed 
into a cemetery. From the vegetable 
garden one has a splendid view of the 
little Gothic church of Vétheuil, tow- 
ering protectively over the houses of 
the village, a motif cherished by Monet 
and perhaps serving him as a miniature 
predecessor for his later Rouen Cathe- 
dral series. The property also includes a 
small orchard, mainly old apple trees 
with roses growing around them. It is 
here that Gisele has her piano in a tiny 
studio embroidered with mimosa over 
the doorway, made fragrant by a hon- 
eysuckle vine clinging to the wall near- 
by. Violet campanulas and enormous 
orange poppies mingle in the border of 
the orchard, and the light here is truly 
extraordinary: an ever-shifting trans- 
parency of silver and gold. 

In the big house at Vétheuil, it is the 
views from the windows that inevitably 
draw one’s attention, both in the din- 
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ing room and sitting rooms on the main 
floor, furnished with Spartan yet satis- 
fying utilitarianism; and in the most in- 
teresting and articulated room in the 
house, the octagonal library on the sec- 
ond floor of the tower, which has win- 
dows on four sides, books from floor to 
ceiling—art books, novels, poetry—a 
gun collection, and a large TV set. A 
Matisse charcoal drawing of a nude 
over the desk, and a beautiful little de 
Kooning pastel sketch for Woman 
hangs opposite the Matisse, next to 
dog photographs and some fine, se- 
vere, anonymous nineteenth-century 
family portraits—from Cincinnati, on 
her mother’s side, Joan tells me. 

“Ts the river important for your 
work?” I ask this American transplant- 
ed from Chicago, this woman who es- 
tablished a major reputation in New 
York during the fifties, and of whom a 
recent review (merely one in a series of 
rave notices responding to her Paris 
show) in the International Herald Tri- 
bune declares: “Joan Mitchell is one of 
the most important contemporary 
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painters living and working in 
France.” I am looking out at the Seine, 
and of course thinking of Monet who 
painted it, the countryside around 
Vétheuil, and the town itself many 
times over in the years between 1878 
and 1881. A bronze plaque marks the 
faded orange stucco cottage with 
bright green shutters directly beneath 
us, from the windows of which Monet 
could look out at a view of the Seine al- 
most, if not exactly, identical to the one 
we had this afternoon. “Certainly,” 
says Joan, “the river is a big item of 
awareness." But then again, she adds, 
she has always loved water, lived near 
it. As a child it was Lake Michigan; and 
then there was the view she had when 
she lived on the Brooklyn side of the 
Brooklyn Bridge in 1947, just on the 
site of the present River Café—those 
meant a lot too. Once more, Mitchell 
brings home the fact that her work can 
never be understood in terms of the 
simple “inspiration” provided by a sin- 
gle element—not even the river. Al- 
though her painting has often been 
compared to that of Monet, usually 
with the benign aim of elevating it to 
the pantheon of great Modernist cre- 
ators, it seems to me that the compari- 
son is ultimately a misleading one. 
Rather, what is significant is the differ- 
ence between what Mitchell and Mo- | 
net, living in the same spot but with | 
different backgrounds and at unassim- 
ilable moments in history, created 
when they looked at the landscape be- 
fore them. Monet's paintings at Véth- 
euil were, in fact, nothing like 
Mitchell's. Painted at a time of major 
crisis in his personal and professional 
life, brought to a climax by the death of 
his wife, Camille, in 1879, they are 
most memorably harsh, wintry scenes, 
painted with a livid, neutral palette in 
broken angular brush strokes: repre- 
sentations of the breakup of ice floes 
on the river, which are “Débacles” in 
both the literal and the expressive, fig- 
urative sense of the term. In the spring 
of 1879, he wrote from Vétheuil: “Tam 
absolutely discouraged, neither seeing, 
nor hoping for any future!” 

In Mitchell's canvases, the brilliant 
colors, which evoke but never imitate 
the flowers, grass, trees, and water of 
the place, the powerful and delicate 
brushwork, and the moving riskiness 
of her pictorial vision are all her own; 
they belong unmistakably to the latter 
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JOAN MITCHELL: ART AND EIT Ei VETHEUIL 


part of the twentieth century. If there is 
anything that the two artists may share, 
looking out at the river peaceably 
winding its way through the landscape 
near Vétheuil with a century between 
them, it is something less tangible than 
a similar motif or a common style, 
something harder to locate or to put 
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(Continued from page 160) to one after 
another of the leading lights of the 
then-ascendant Abstract Expressionist 
movement. Haas himself was well 
aware that something wasn’t right. “I 
found the look of Abstract Expression- 
ism," Haas later recalled, “but never 
really ‘felt’ it." Instead, he eventually 
moved toward representational art, 
first constructing small diorama boxes 
based on interiors from the paintings 
of van Eyck and Vermeer. The fact that 
his new direction was more fulfilling to 
him than prevailing art-world practice 
led to profound feelings of conflict. “I 
couldn’t justify my boxes in the avant 
garde. . .but I was having a hell of a 
good time making them... . [I was] a 
Jekyll and Hyde artist. It was almost as 
if I had been a modernist abstractionist 
by day and a private realist by night.” 

The decisive turn came when Haas 
commenced on his first studies of cast- 
iron façades in SoHo in 1969, a year af- 
ter he had begun renting a loft there, 
which he used during his breaks from 
teaching art at Bennington College in 
Vermont. Those drawings and etch- 
ings show his now-familiar style almost 
fully evolved. In each, the artist’s deci- 
sive visual editing and cropping gives 
the image a compositional originality 
that transcends mere copying. Haas’s 
lifelong interest in building design 
found new expression in what there- 
after became his primary subject mat- 
ter: architecture. 

Haas continued to make boxes—in- 
cluding Frank Lloyd Wright in His 
Spring Green Studio and Gertrude Stein 
in Her Dining Room—but soon came 
to the inevitable next step of tackling 
full-scale interiors. He began, sensibly 
enough, on the walls of his own Greene 
Street studio, painting trompe-l'oeil 


into words, but nevertheless essenti 
to the creation of truly innovative art 
Perhaps it is that combination of inne 
discipline and energy which makes th 
artist rise up like a phoenix from adver: 
sity, pushing onward, like the river, in 
the day-to-day business of making 
paintings. O Editor: Karen Lee Grant 


detailing around a fireplace and win- 
dows, adding a cornice of sham dentils, 
and winding up with the single most 
spectacular stroke: a false perspective 
of the view that would be visible from 
the studio if a rectangular portion of 
the outer wall were ripped away. 

Just down the street, his slightly ear- 
lier Prince and Greene Street mural 
(part of the memorable City Walls pro- 
gram) was attracting the attention of 
the art world at large as curators, col- 
lectors, and the idly curious made the 


Motifs inspired by Louis Sullivan and 
other Chicago School architects transform 
a banal apartment tower in that city. 


rounds of the galleries in the neighbor- 
hood that had become the new center 
for avant-garde art in New York. Butit 
was also visible to the truck drivers, 
porters, and factory personnel who 
worked there. This was the first in- 
stance of what has become an impor- 
tant factor in the art of Richard Haas: it 
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is seen as often by people who don’t 
follow art as by the cognoscenti. 

As a case in point, two of his current 
commissions—immense schemes for 
warehouses in St. Louis and Chicago, 
both adjacent to busy freeways—will 
be viewed by literally millions of peo- 
ple each week. Of course, many who 
are confronted by one of Haas’s 
trompe-l’oeil tours de force are not 
aware that its surfaces are actually 
painted rather than carved in stone or 
cast in concrete. But that is both the co- 
nundrum and the confirmation of his 
art, which above all tries to break down 
what this artist sees as the artificial 
boundaries between architecture, 
painting, and sculpture. 

Haas is challenged by the changing 
circumstances of his artistic process. 
Although his outdoor murals from the 
start have been executed by profes 
sional billboard painters working from 
his detailed maquettes and color speci- 
fications, for quite some time the de- 
velopment of those designs remained 
in his hands alone. Now, though, that 
his volume of work has exceeded what 
even the most diligent artist could be 
expected to handle by himself, Haas 
oversees a large workshop of assistants 
who carry out the huge amount of de- 
tail work that goes into each of his pro- 
jects. His participation has become 
increasingly conceptual and manageri- 
al, as he orchestrates his staff in a way 
that has ironically come to resemble 
more the office practice of an architect 
than the studio of a modern painter. 

Thus at the age of 48, Richard Haas 
finds himself faced with the paradox- 
ical problems of success. “Over the 
past four or five years,” he explains, 
“seventy to eighty percent of my activ 
ity has come from commissions. I once 
spent only half my time on commis- 
sions and the other half doing whatever 
I wanted to, but I find that I now have 
to take sabbaticals from myself. That’s 
what I’m learning to do—to create free 
time to change, to grow, and to intro- 
duce new ideas.” 

One of his favorite ways of doing so 
is through travel, and in recent years he 
has made extensive trips to the Near 
East, Far East, and India with his wife, 
the sculptor Katherine Sokolnikoff. It 
was his wanderings as a young man 
through Bavaria, the Tyrol, and along 

ie Ligurian Coast of Italy that first 
opened Haas's eyes to the rich tradi- 


tion of trompe-l'oeil painted archi- 
tecture. But if the application of what 
he has seen lately in more exotic cul- 
tures has thus far not been as visible in 
his work as those early influences, it is 
certain that the impressions made on 
him by Karnak or Fatehpur Sikri will 
not be lost, for virtually every excep- 
tional structure that he sees becomes 
grist for his unceasing visual mill. 

Much attention has been directed 
lately toward affecting a closer work- 
ing relationship between artists and ar- 
chitects. Regrettably, most of those 
efforts—epitomized by the generally 
dismal outcome of the artist/architect 
pairings in The Architectural League 
of New York's 1981 “Collaboration” 
show—have been little more than 
shotgun marriages. In truth, Richard 
Haas working alone can make a far 
more satisfying synthesis of the arts 
than most tandems in which one par- 
ticipant or the other is constantly striv- 
ing to gain the upper hand. 

Even though Haas has already at- 


Top: A sham panorama in the basement 
cafeteria of the Philip Morris Building 
in New York. Above: Haas's Times Square 

tower at left was recently demolished. 
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tained his aim of unity with virtually 
unparalleled success, he still dreams of 
a closer integration, a Gesamtkunst- 
werk, the “total art work” that has 
been the elusive goal of creators over 
the centuries. Given his experience, 
enthusiasm, and essential equanimity, 
it is quite possible that Haas will even- 
tually be able to reforge the coalition 
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among artist, architect, and artisan. 
Whether or not he will be able to 
bring about his concert ofthe media, it 
is certain that Richard Haas has already 
added significantly to the enrichment 
of our art and architecture. One mea- 
sure of that can be made if we apply the 
standard that the artist himself wrote 
about in describing the older ar- 


IF YOU KNEW SUZY 


chitecture of American cities. “What 
was left of the past looked precarious! 
but often more beautiful, more hu: 
man, more evidently the result of 
craftsmanship than the new." One 
day not long from now the need to 
preserve the incomparable artifacts 
of Richard Haas ought to bring forth 
that very same response. O 


(Continued from page 142) only about 
its old-breed fresco-figures but about 
the new-breed aristocrats: fashion de- 
signers, cosmetics tycoons, sports fig- 
ures, movie stars—in other words, 
names that make news. “I do a people 
column, and I was doing it long before 
a magazine took that name for itself. I 
write about many people who could 
never in a million years be called so- 
cial,” she says. “If they’re flamboyant 
enough, gifted enough, eccentric 
enough, attractive enough, powerful 
enough, or just plain rich enough, they 
can get into the column.” 

That column is a sustained and cu- 
mulative performance—running five 
days a week in the New York Daily 
News since 1967, and widely syndicat- 
ed—and Suzy manages to keep it per- 
petually replenished with fresh names. 
“We all need a little bit of expansion 
and we all need a little bit of variety, in 
cluding me,” she says. Nor does she 
write for the sacrosanct few. “I try to 
write for everyone and to bring to my 
readers a feeling of what this kind of 
life is like.” 

Suzy’s refreshingly irreverent style, 
perfected over the long years of her ca- 
reer, has not gone unremarked. Nor- 
man Mailer and William F. Buckley Jr. 
are among her writer fans. And 
Truman Capote said: “She is one of 
only two or three columnists who ever 


wrote well. She makes each of her col- 
umns a little tory with a moral 
commentary d.” It has even 


been claimed t ce of her copy 


were washed as! here in the 
Western world, so: he spume 
and spray of gossip, ı uld be 
instantly recognizable a: 

Suzy's column may be society's Sa- 
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Aileen Mehle's table set for dinner 


cred Text but it is also a tongue-in- 
cheek Court Circular in which 
everyone does not always look his or 
her best. Love of high society has not 
blinkered her to its lows and limita- 
tions. Although she once described 
herself as “the champion of the over- 
privileged," her attitude toward them 
has more dimension than that: the 
Suzy who rides beside those social ava- 
tars in their chariots is often chiding 
them that “pomp is mortal." 

The world of gossipmongering has 
never been known for its decency, yet 
she delivers the goods to her readers 
without exploiting the closeted secrets 
of people's lives. Her friend Walter 
Annenberg calls her the “bloodless 
surgeon," because she operates but 
never draws blood. “I'm also quite 
generous with the anesthetic," she 
Fair' is the important word 
in my vocabulary. Sure I touch on the 


aughs. 


scandals and feuds, but I do have a 
code. I mean, I know a lot about every- 
one but I go only so far. For instance, I 
never write about a husband cheating. 
Absolutely not—he's married. But the 
minute he's separated, I have him in 
my column. The second he moves 
out!" It is her sense of fairness, along 
with her talent and credibility, that has 
made her such a welcome guest every- 
where. Keyholes are open to anyone, 
but all doors are open to her. And she 
enters with a certain assumption of 
power. “I never work a room," she 
says. “The room works me." 

Aileen Mehle works all day at home 
in a setting every bit as opulent as the 
ones Suzy visits at night and writes 
about for the next edition. The house 
she lives in was put up around 1914 by 
the furniture Sloanes, who had already 
built themselves one or two other sub- 
stantial town houses in the stony heart 
of Manhattan's Upper East Side. 

The drawing room of her duplex 
apartment was the original ballroom, 
and sitting in one of her brocade satin- 
and-cut-velvet chairs one can almost 
hear the elaborate steps of some imme- 
morial cotillion. The fireplace is eigh- 
teenth-century and ornately carved, 
with an antique smoked mirror over it; 
flanking the mantel are two huge oils 
taken from tapestries—both after Bou- 
cher. “One is Europa,” she explains, 
“with all her luscious, full-breasted 
handmaidens attending her, and the 
white cow or bull or whatever, and all 
the little cherubs running around like 
crazy. And the other is Diana, the hunt- 
ress, with the hunting dog and—of 
course, again—the bare breast.” 

Over by the windows are two tables, 
one draped in bottle-green velvet, the 
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other in dusty pink, both fringed at the 
bottom. Lurking beneath them: case 
upon case of Dom Perignon. People, 
you see, send Suzy presents. “The most 
surprising people, too," adds one of 
her friends. “I mean people who she 
thinks should know better, because 
she doesn’t mention them in her col- 
umn for what she’s going to get out of 
it. She’s incorruptible.” Aileen Mehle 
explains, “I have to put the excess 
champagne under those tables, I ran 
out of cupboard space." 

Against one of the mirrored walls at 
the far end of the drawing room is the 
oversize day bed, covered in “a heav- 
enly shade of blue silk damask,” on 
which she has often been photo- 
graphed— "lying on the cushions as 
though I didn’t do a thing,” she laughs. 
“This was my bed in my previous 
apartment, but my bedroom here, up 
on the second floor, was too small to 
accommodate it, so my friend Valerian 
Rybar said, ‘Put it in the living room.’ ۳ 

Much of the rest of her furniture also 
followed her from her old apartment. 
The green silk faille draperies had to be 
custom-made for the high drawing- 
room windows. The rug was made in 
Portugal. “When I first saw it, I cried,” 
Aileen Mehle confesses. “I think Pd 
expected something pink and blue 
with little dainty bow-knots. I wasn’t 
expecting anything so vivid, and when 
I saw those coral flowers coming out at 
me I broke into tears. Valerian said, 
‘The reason you don't like the rug is be- 
cause it wasn’t in your mind’s eye. Just 
wait until tomorrow.’ And he was 
right, because the next day I fell madly 
in love with it. All I had to do was look 
at It twice. 

“T had to buy other things for this 
apartment, too,” she continues. “Such 
as a chandelier. I already had loads of 
chandeliers, of course, but not one of 
them was worthy of hanging in the cen- 
ter of this drawing room.” 

The chandelier that hangs in Aileen 
Mehle's bedroom is off-center, striking 
an eccentric note in an apartment 
where everything else is symmetrical. 
"TII tell you the story of my little off- 
center chandelier,” she offers, already 
laughing. “It was given to me by a 
friend I loved, but when I moved here, 
there was absolutely no place to put it. 
You know, many of my chandeliers I 
had to sell, because I didn’t have room 
for them, but I said to myself I would 


never part with this one. So I said t 
Valerian, We've got to hang it in 
bedroom.’ And he said, “There’s ne 
place to hang it because there’s a bi 
beam right in the center of the ceiling 
and if you hang it on that, it'll be righi 
in your face.’ Which was true. SoI said 
‘Well, let's put it over on the side.’ Anc 
he said, ‘The side? That will look so 
terrible. It will look like a showroom. 
So then I said, ‘Well, let’s hang it on the 
beam, anyhow.’ And he came by after 
it was hung and he said, ‘I don’t mind it 
there. But it zs pretty low. If someone 
comes up here, won’t it hit his head?’ 
And I just looked at him and said, 
‘Anybody smart enough to get in here 
in the first place is smart enough to 
duck.’ " 

The apartment’s original bedroomis 
now her office. Here, in the same cor- 
ner as a Louis XV chaise longue and on 
the same floor as the major chandelier, 
sits Suzy’s word processor, through 
which are filtered the complex capil- 
laries of the whole social body. For 
here in this pale-coral-strié-walled so- 
cial-central-intelligence station she 
writes her column every day immedi- 
ately after rising around eleven. “I turn 
on the telephone,” she says, “and from 
then on it’s just phone phone phone 
doorbell doorbell doorbell write write 
write talk talk talk and that’s it until my 
hairdresser, Sebou, comes over to get 
me ready and then I get dressed and go 
out and my evenings and days all flow 
into each other.” 

During the day, she functions with- 
out the gossip columnist's lifelines— 
secretaries, stringers, telephone an- 
swering machines, answering services. 
"Suppose I have an answering ser- 
vice,” she says, “and I come back and 
I’ve been gone for a couple of hours. 
‘Hello, did anybody call me?’ ‘Oh, yes, 
you have fifty calls.’ Now what am I go- 
ing to do with fifty phone calls? They'll 
all call back.” 

Aileen Mehle is as cavalier about het 
entertaining as she is about her tele 
phoning. She rarely has people in. She 
doesn't have to. Of course, she has the 
perfect “out”: she zs out every night. 
“If I do have anybody over, it's my 
closest friends, and if I'm lucky they'll 
ask for champagne and caviar and I can 
get rid of some of that inventory.” 

Just who are Suzy's friends? “Well,” 
she replies, “start with this country and 
you can say the Reagans. I've known 
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em for fifteen years and I admire and 
aspect them— always have, not just 
ince he became President and she be 
ame our First Lady. I thought Nancy 
ras a first lady even before she was 
irst Lady 

“Or start with everybody in ever) 
ountry—you know, if you want to 
tart with kings and that kind of 
ling. . .I go to all the parties, all the 
est parties in all the really good coun- 
es. When I go to England, I go to the 
alaces. When I'm in Venice, I go to 
26 palazzos. When I'm in Spain, I go to 
ae palacios. When I'm in France, I go 
) the châteaux, but since it turned so- 
ialist there's not much to do in 
rance—they don't have those big 
alls any more. And when I'm in Hol- 
nvood, I go to Betsy Bloomingdale's. 
ll the Hollywood people are more or 
ss my friends, too. Cary Grant always 
ays, ‘Everyone should be like you in 
ıe newspaper business.’ Well, I mean, 
ho don’t I know? I'm trying to think 
f who don't I know." 

Despite these whirlwind comings 
nd goings in “all the really good coun- 
ies," and though she can hardly be 
aid to be in natural contact with the 
hole of the social condition, Aileen 
lehle never lets herself get carried 
way. “Look, I know what I do,” she 
ys. “I write a gossip column, a fancy 
ossip column. If it's amusing, that's all 
intend—to entertain, to fulfill a few 
intasies. 
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Continued from page 123) every reign 
f France since Louis XIII and every 
epublic—also began to crowd him 
ut. ““You could barely move 
hat I did was done up until the mid- 
le of the nineteenth century: push all 
1e furniture back against the wall and 
ull it out as needed." 

The “truffled” marble floor of the 
rst room (discovered under endless 
iyers of linoleum) now gives way to 
arquet de Versailles that has been 
ripped and varnished. After the so- 
riety of the first room we move on to a 
iore playful mood. Five chandeliers 
anging from ropes (boating rope 
ainted red ocher) look as though 


so 
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“HUMIDIFIER?” 


“They told me well-insulated homes 
don't need 'em— 
but my dry nose 
tells me different.” 


Even a new house may need a humidifier to maintain comfortable levels of 
humidity. Because anytime your furnace is running, it dries the air, causing the 
discomfort of a dry nose, itchy skin, and other irritations. And even the best 
insulation won't stop this drying process. That's where an Aprilaire® humidifier 
can help. 

An Aprilaire humidifier puts back the moisture your furnace removes from 
the air. It helps you maintain the right humidity in your home, providing a more 
comfortable environment. Your house feels warmer at a lower temperature, so 
you save energy and heating costs. And Aprilaire humidification helps relieve 
the dry nose, itchy skin, scratchy throat, and red eyes that can result from 
parched air. It also helps reduce static electricity. 

So get the facts about home humidification. Send for our free booklet 
today. Or see your Aprilaire dealer. 


| 


Research Products Corporation 
Dept. HG 114 P.O. Box 1467 
Madison, WI 53701 
ES - e~ or call toll-free 
1 800 356-9652 (In WI, 608 257-8801) 
Send me: 
O humidification fact booklet name of nearest dealer 
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NOBLE SPACES 


they’re about to go up and down—like 
a stage set for a ball in an Italian the 
ater. “When I discovered those hooks 
under plaster acanthus leaves in the 
ceiling, I had five matching chandeliers 
made in New York by a place that 
makes them for night clubs.” Lit with 
real candles for years (“my sacristan's 
stick came in very handy”), Berthelot, 
tiring of these nightly duties, electrified 
the chandeliers with dimmers. Silk tat- 
feta sleeves above the chandeliers 
match the curtains fashioned ‘‘Car- 
mencita style." Overhead, the sky and 
clouds are authentic Berthelot too, 
bringing the outside in again. 

Making do with what you have is a 
game that Berthelot likes to play. 
"Look at that Louis-Philippe secrétazre 
between the windows. For years, I con 
sidered it an ugly sister. An ugly sister 
that lived behind a door in another 
room. But when I started throwing this 
fabric over the furniture—she came 
out of hiding and found her place, as 
ugly sisters do! 

In the same way, a Napoleon III 
desk came into its own as the artist’s 
worktable. Stretching oilcloth over the 
top and scattering paints and brushes 
about was an inspired gesture “to take 
the deadly seriousness out of it!” After 
all it’s the same kind of desk used by 
the President of France 

Mixing bronze doré and oilcloth is 
indeed original—and playful in the 
way only someone secure in the knowl- 
edge of his own taste can be. Berthelot 
readily points out, “there are some 
good things, some fakes. The fakes are 
all perfectly recognizable— plaster 
busts, columns, and consoles (that he 
has marbleized) from the Ateliers du 
Louvre—but they’re nice ones 
They’re friendly fakes 

Are those blue-and-white soup 
plates under the amaryllis flowerpots 
on the Restoration table? “It looks like 
a mistake, or something you’ve forgot 
ten about. That's what I like." A delib. 
erately unfinished look is something he 
. has always found enticing. The walls of 
the first two rooms are sponged yellow 
and red ocher (over an eggshell base) in 
a manner that is much less fr than the 
usual application of the method. “But I 
wanted it done rather crudely. You 
know that somebody has had their 
hands on it. People often come here 
look at the walls and the light parquet 
and say, ‘but you haven’t finished yet! 
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You see, it's like the Arab thing," he 
explains, "they never finish a house. 
Because if you finish a house that 
means your life is over.” 

Wherever he's lived or traveled, 
Berthelot has never come home empty- 
handed or empty-headed. While oth- 
ers may return with new possessions, 
part of his new baggage invariably in- 
cludes an entire philosophy that he will 
graft onto his very own personal style. 
“Those are retour de voyages," he says, 
pointing out the kilim carpets that lead 
the way to the final petit salon, formerly 
the Duke's bedroom. True to style, 
Berthelot beckons us further south. 
We've now gone all the way, lured on 
by an oversized Turkish divan. By 
pushing his mania for southern expo- 
sure to this extreme, Berthelot comes 
the full circle and retrieves a very 
French context: "Because the Turks 
came frequently to Marseille in the 
eighteenth century, French country 
houses in the south of France had these 
wonderful divans for a lie-down after 
lunch.” 

Remaining resolutely French, Gas- 
ton Berthelot has opened his windows 
on the world. Pausing for a moment’s 
thought, he makes an unexpected 
comparison with houses in Ireland. 
“You see they are essentially English, 
Anglo-Saxon—but there is a bit of 
madness in them. There's a crazy strain 
that makes them more lively and amus- 
ing than the proper stolid English 
houses, often of the finest quality, but 
there’s a bit of salt and pepper miss- 
ing!" © Editor: Marte-Paule Pelle 


BATIK 


(Continued from page 179) on the fab- 
ric, outlining with wax instead of ink. 

Around 1840 the invention of the 
cap (or Yap)—a copper block that ap- 
plies an entire design onto the cloth 
with a single imprint—revolutionized 
the batik industry. With cap, a worker 
can wax twenty pieces a day rather 
than spending up to 45 days to hand- 
wax a single piece of cloth. 

After each color has been dyed the 
wax is scraped off and reapplied; 
sometimes additional designs are 
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drawn on the cloth between dyeings 
After dyeing is completed and the wax 
is removed, the finished batik is draped 
over bamboo racks or laid on the 
ground to dry, then folded and put un 
der a press 

The spectacular works of art created 
in the late nineteenth and the twentieth 
centuries by this intricate process are a 
visual archive of the geographic and 
historic forces that have pressed upon 
Java for centuries 

First Buddhism, then Hinduism, 
then Islam came to Java, and each pro 
foundly affected its sacred and secular 
life as well as the development of its ba- 
tik. But typically, the Javanese would 
adopt particular aspects of each reli- 
gion that they found appealing and 
would mingle them with the others. 
Design elements used in batik are 
found in both Buddhist and Hindu 
temples—the lotus, for example, in the 
reliefs of Borobudur; and the inter- 
locking circular designs in the later 
Hindu temples of East Java. 

Although Muslim communities had 
existed in Java as early as the twelfth 
century, it was from Malacca and Su- 
matra that the major drive for Javanese 
conversion came. If Javanese mer 
chants were to win Arab favor and sup 
port, they would have to open their 
doors to Islam. The Muslims were the 
world’s leading traders, with connec- 
tions throughout Asia, Europe, and 
Africa: association with them meant 
new routes and more riches. 

Islam also worked its way into the 
designs and uses of batik, “encouraged 
by the Muslim rulers as a major ele- 
ment of social expression in garments 
and hangings.” Not only did Muslim 
traders expand the batik market but 
because of the Muslim prohibition 
against depicting human forms, design 
motifs were also changed: flat ara- 
besques and calligraphy were intro- 
duced. 

The influence of the Chinese on Ja- 
vanese batik was as profound. Trading 
such prestigious commodities as silk 
and porcelain for Java’s textiles the 
Chinese had long been doing business 
in the area and the princes of Java had 
sent colored cotton cloth as tribute to 
Chinese leaders. Now the Chinese 
brought mythical lions and lyrical 
flowers to batik designs along with a 
bright new palette. 

The batik of central Java has always 
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now. But we did borrow 
one of its lovely hues to 
help create Pastille, an 
Anso" IV nylon saxony 
we hope will grace floors 
for a few more years. Of 
course, discovering an 
exceptional color involves 
more than stumbling 
across an exceptional 
seashell. Sometimes we 
start with as many as two 
hundred colors to find just 
the right one. We discuss 
fads and fashion with our 
ASID board. And all our 
products have to show 
their colors in our test labs. 
The result: for over one 
hundred years we've been 
coming up with colors 
and carpet as enduring 
as time and the tides. 
astille is available at fine 
stores or through.your 
interior designer. Or write 
to C.H. Masland & Sons, 
Box 40, Carlisle, 
DA 17013. 


- most popular color. 


Fine carpet since 1866. 


had a style of its own: orderly, con- 
trolled, usually geometric in somber 
tones of indigo blue and soga brown, 
often combined with black on a back- 
ground of cream or white. Java’s north- 
coast batik is surprising and 
exuberant, vigorous and muted. It ex- 
plodes with brilliant reds, blues, and 
radiant yellows blending with soft pas- 
tel tints of green, lilac, and pink. The 
motifs—people, farm produce, fish, 
and animals—evoke all its varied life, 
and designs were often made to com- 
memorate special events. War was es- 
pecially popular, but so was the 
opening of a new railroad line. Some- 
times entire fairy tales were illustrated; 
sometimes simple playing cards or 
ships or locomotives. 

There was nothing particularly mag- 
ical about these designs but they tell us 
what people were thinking at the time 
and show again the outside influences 
that came to bear on batik design. 

Middlemen, some of mixed de- 

cent—Oriental, Arab, European— 
blazed the trail for the real business of 


batik in the last half of the nineteenth 


(Continued from page 165) colored 
pale green with rosy tips. What passes 
for trees formed of cacti are in fact gi- 
ant Euphorbia ingens, not cacti at all, 
and a big Cereus horribarbis, sort of an 
elephant from the shoulder down. 
These impressions were not hard to 
come by; the Huntington Desert Gar- 
den virtually forces you to stretch your 
concept of “plant.” 

Railroad magnate Henry E. Hunt- 
ington’s concept of “garden” had to be 
stretched in 1905, when his ranch fore- 
man and landscape designer, William 
Hertrich, first approached him about 
‘adding a desert collection to the master 
plan for the most extraordinary gar 
dens in the area. Agreeing to the gar- 
den on a trial basis, Mr. Huntington, 
who had just retired to his ranch to 
pursue his interests in collecting art 
and rare books, was won over by Her- 
trich’s successful design of about three 
acres planted with cacti and other suc- 
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century. Traders would carry heaps of 
white cotton and mountains of batik 
piled high on their bicycles or horse 
carts. In some coastal towns, the areas 
known as “Arabic village" or “China- 
town” would turn into veritable mer- 
cantile exchanges near sundown. 

In contrast to courtly central Java 
batik in these coastal towns was not so 
much made for family or personal use; 
trade was the name of the game. Fac- 
tories were established by entrepre- 
neurs who catered to local and 
overseas tastes. 

In 1970 there were nearly seven hun- 
dred thousand batik workers on the 
north coast of Java, but within thirteen 
years their numbers had been reduced 
to about 250,000. There are many rea- 
sons for the decline of batik: the break- 
down of a feudal society; the decline of 
batik as clothing; the policy of transmi- 
gration; the competition from Malay- 
sia and Singapore and from “batik” 
screenprints; the arcane import and 
export policies; and the fact that Java- 
nese women, as they became better 
educated, began to seek other careers. 


CACTUS IN SPLENDOR 


Winter-blooming lampranthus 


culents from local nurseries and es- 
tates. Soon afterward, with Hunting- 
ton’s hearty approval (by now he was 
already thinking of the property’s fu- 
ture public value) William Hertrich 
began what was to be over twenty years 
of enrichments to the desert garden, 
ensuring its future as one of the most 
aesthetically pleasing botanical gar- 
cens to be found. 

i:arlv on, Hertrich contacted Euro- 
pean nurseries for plants and seeds for 


Modern batik designers are aware 
that theirs is an art whose heyday is 
past. They search for new inspirations 
in their roots and in new techniques. 
By the 21st century, cap batik will 
probably give way almost entirely to 
screenprinting; tulis will continue in 
limited quantity for a rich clientele. 
Rather than representing aspects of Ja- 
vanese life, culture, and religion, batik 
will be more and more the inspiration 
of particular designers. No doubt their 
best work will be seen as art, used for 
wall hangings or perhaps even for cere- 
monial and religious occasions. Ironi- 
cally, this was the original use of the 
cloth. After more than two hundred 
years, batik will have come full circle. o 


The exhibition “Fabled Cloth: Batik from Ja- 
va’s North Coast” is on view at the Textile 
Museum, Washington, D.C., until January 6, 
1985. On January 29 it opens at the Cooper- 
Hewitt Museum in New York. Subsequently 
it will travel to The Royal Ontario Museum in 
Toronto and the Sewall Art Gallery at Rice 
University in Houston. 

Photographs pages 178-180 by Brian Brake. 


the fledgling California garden; other 
cacti and succulent fanciers around the 
country and the world heard about 
Huntington’s garden and donated 
plants. As the acreage of the garden 
was expanded, specimens from plant 
expeditions to desert areas populated 
the new territory. A 1908 trip to Ari- 
zona brought back three railroad cars 
full of cacti, on a spur line of Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s Pacific Electric Railway. In 
the teens, an expedition to Mexico 
produced several thousand new speci- 
mens of cacti. By the thirties, the De- 
sert Garden had come into its own. 
Hertrich’s gardening heirs attended 
no less lovingly than he to the Desert 
Garden, and over the following years 
saw it through the failure of prized- 
plant experiments (the saddest of 
which was the unsuccessful transplant- 
ing of a peerless crested saguaro from 
Arizona), forced wartime neglect, and 
several decimating frosts. The current 
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The First Trial of Hercules 


Inspired by the ancient Greek legend, this major engraved work depicts 
Hercules’ struggle with the Nemean Lion, one of twelve feats that helped him gain 
immortality. Hercules Vase: The First Trial is from The Trials of Hercules Collection by 
Bernard X. Wolff. Height 7%” $6,950 each. Signed Steuben. 

Steuben Glass, 715 Fifth Avenue at 56th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

Major credit cards accepted. You may order by phone: 1-212-752-1441. Out of State: 
1-800-223-1234. (For the Steuben Catalogue, send $5.00.) Steuben is part of 
Corning Glass Works and has been since 1918. 
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4 Pack Selection Contains: 


Roasted Salted + Barbeque e 
Smoke + Blanched Salted 


6 Pack Selection Contains: 


Roasted Salted ۰ Barbeque e 


California Almonds! A delicious nutritious way 
to say you remembered. And you'll get extra 
thanks because you thought enough to send 
almonds from the Gourmet Nut Center. 


These carefully selected, crunchy California 
Almonds are flavor-protected in generous 
vacuum sealed 8 ounce tins with 
re-sealable lids. 


Each gift pack contains a selection of almonds 
guaranteed to please. 


Simply send us your list of 

extra special people 

together with your check or money 
order. We'll include a gift card in your 
name to make sure they know you 
remembered. 


California 
ALMONDS 


AUD 


me con 


Cheese * Garlic & Onion 


GOURMET NUT CENTER 


! Orland, CA 95963 
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1430 Railroad Avenue, Orland. Cali 
A Division of T.M. Duche’ Nut Co 
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staff minutely documents each ne 
plant upon arrival, but the garden was 
growing for 25 years before anyone be 
gan to record its contents; today th 
Desert Garden is beautiful in part be- 
cause of plants up to ninety years old 
whose origins remain a mystery. 

In such an extraordinary environ- 
ment problems thrive alongside the 
plants, and the Huntington staff man- 
ages them patiently and good-natured- 
ly. Though the visitor is enchanted by 
the garden’s jungle quality, Jim Dice, 
as curator, has legitimate worries about 
overcrowding, which can not only kill 
rare plants but also obscure labels be- 
neath tenacious foliage, forcing a gar- 
dener to remove a plant entirely in 
order to recover its identity. Weeding 
is a continuous difficulty; for negotiat- 
ing especially cactus-rich areas head 
gardener Joe Clements has had to in- 
vent his own tools, several of them 
made from barbecue utensils. The two 
other full-time gardeners spend so 
much time maintaining the present 
plantings that new beds are cleared be- 
hind schedule. Nonetheless, each new 
bed, in accordance with the latest mas- 
ter plan, is geographically better orga- 
nized than the older beds, and its 
appearance is more like natural habi- 
tat. Also part of the master plan is the 
nearly completed conservatory in the 
upper garden, for displaying all the 
rare plants that now reside in the 
greenhouse (under the care of horticul- 
turist John Trager) out of public view. 
The Huntington attempts to introduce 
new, rare, or unusual succulents to the 
Southwest nursery trade on a continu- 
ing basis; and the general public is of- 
fered regularly scheduled educational 
programs. 

The Huntington is, after all, an edu- 
cational institution; the Desert Garden 
boasts specimens either a scholar or 
tourist feels gratified to have the op- 
portunity to study. But to my mind, the 
education of the senses is an equally 
important function of the garden. 
When you visit this lush desert you 
share it with lizards, parrots, hum- 
mingbirds, and a tame blue jay; their 
movements will heighten the feeling 
that you are entering another dimen- 
sion where a cactus might be expected 
to do something more aggressive than 
grow. But what is wonderful here is 
that only your imagination, not the 
plants, can carry you away. 
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not stained glass Irs $ 


tad! Hass Overlay —an exclu 
e. patented process that can 
window in your 
10m fice or business into a 
eautiful work of art. Even the ex- 
| perts w ۱ KE second look! 
| Glass Overlay has 
the appearance and texture of 


i stor! In 


Stain 


traditional stained glass but is 
more durable, lighter in weight, 


and about one-third the cost. 


LOOK 
AGAIN 


Exquisite designs are limited 
only by your imagination and are 


custom installed by our own 
skilled craftsmen. 


Applied to windows, sliding 
glass doors, mirrors —most glass or 


Plexiglas surfaces, Stained Glass 
Overlay will make any room more 
magical. For the name of your 
nearest Stained Glass Overlay 
franchisee, call 1-800-654-7666 or 
write to 151 Kalmus Drive, ]-4, 
Costa Mesa, CA 92626. 

Exclusive Stained Glass Over- 
lay franchise territories available. 


Steuned Glass Overlay 


The floral motif bursts in.a swirtof design and color. 
“Black Dragon"—a hand woven savonnerie from our 
Bella Fiore collection: All wool and available in 
custom sizes and colors. Designed by Roberta Azumbrado: 


Patterson, Flynn & Martin, Inc. | 
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A new and original sculpture ... by the renowned master 


by Fulgencio Garcia Lopez 


Individually crafted, hand-painted and accompanied 
by a Certificate of Authenticity, hand-signed by the artist. 


Attractively priced at $120. 


Issued in limited edition and available 
exclusively through Franklin Porcelain. 


In today's world of porcelain artistry, there is one name that stands alone. 
Senor Fulgencio Garcia Lopez. For it was he who created the first Valencia 
style figures, introducing the most admired and influential porcelain style 
of our century. One which has made him a celebrated master. 


He has received numerous awards and gold medals — among them the 
prestigious First National Prize for Sculpture. And his works are displayed 
in distinguished museums and private collections the world over — 
including those of the Royal Spanish House and the Vatican. 


Now, Fulgencio Garcia Lopez has created a new work which will be 
especially significant to collectors. Because its status as an original is 
permanently documented by a Certificate of Authenticity, hand-signed by 
the artist himself. Thus assuring this sculpture's distinctive desirability 
today ... and for the years to come. 

"Cecilia — The Carnation Maiden" is a figuré both compelling and engag- 
ing. An ethereal young lady, dreamily contemplating her freshly picked 
spring flowers, her pinafore gently swaying in the breeze. With each detail 
a tribute to the great master's art. 


And to ensure that every small nuance of Senor Garcia Lopez's art is 
faithfully captured, each fine porcelain sculpture will be meticulously 
hand-cast and hand-painted. And on its base, each will bear the signa- 
ture mark of the artist. 


In the tradition of classic works in porcelain, this imported sculp- 
ture will be issued in limited edition, reserved for those who 
order by the end of 1984. When all valid orders have been 
filled, the edition will be closed. 

"Cecilia" is attractively priced at $120, which may be paid 
in convenient monthly installments. That price includes 
a reference folder about the artist, as well as the hand- 

signed Certificate of Authenticity. 


To acquire "Cecilia — The Carnation Maiden" by Ful- 
gencio Garcia Lopez, you must mail the attached reservation 
application by December 31, 1984. 


RESERVATION APPLICATION 


CECIBIA by Fulgencio Garcia Lopez 


Franklin Porcelain * Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

Please accept my reservation for "Cecilia — The Carnation Maiden" 
by Fulgencio Garcia Lopez, to be handcrafted for me in fine, hand- 
painted porcelain. 

I need send no money now. I will be billed for a deposit of $24.* when 
my sculpture is ready to be sent to me. And, after shipment, I will 
be billed in four equal monthly installments of $24.* each. 


*Plus my state sales tax. 


— —— —— — me 0 — — — — — —— — e e me 


Signature 
Mr. 

Mrs. 
Miss. 


ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address... 


© 1984 FP 


City, State, Zip 


Sculpture shown approximate size of 9” in height. d 


who created the famed Valencia style of porcelain artistry . . . 


Must be postmarked by December 31, 1984. 
Limit: One sculpture per person. 


There’s a lot 
worth saving 


inthis country. 


Today more Americans 
who value the best of yester- 
day are working to extend the 
life of a special legacy. 

Saving and using old 
buildings, warehouses, depots, 
ships, urban waterfront areas, 
and even neighborhoods 
makes good sense. Preserva- 
tion saves valuable energy 
and materials. We can also 
appreciate the artistry of these 
quality structures. 

The National Trust for 
Historic Preservation is help- 
ing to keep our architectural 
heritage alive for us and for 
our children. 

Help preserve what’s 
worth saving in your com- 
munity. Contact the National 
Trust, P.O. Box 2800, 
Washington, D.C. 20013. 


National Trust for 


Historic Preservation 


Preservation builds 3tion 
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(Continued from page 153) the most 
talked-about houses are based on nine- 
teenth-century themes pioneered by 
Mongiardino or Geoffrey Bennison. 
Fernanda's house is one of these recent 
efforts. Decorator Anne Geddes 
helped her with the main sitting room, 
but for the rest Fernanda took her time 
and pieced together a rather Victorian 
mixture of fringed benches covered 
with nineteenth-century needlework, 
round tables covered with stacks of 
books and magazines, flower prints 
framed in England with marbleized 
mats and black frames, black lacquer 
and black papier-máché furniture, 
Empire daybeds, glazed chintzes, dis- 
creet stripes, walls painted the pale viv- 
id pastels of a twentieth-century 
English dandy's shirts, real sisal and 
wool-sisal rugs, revitalized Victorian 
and Edwardian tufted upholstered fur- 
niture. The effect is both fresh and old- 
fashioned. 

In the course of doing her own deco- 
rating Fernanda developed interests 
that in turn developed into business 
ideas. After Christmas she will introduce 
with her partner Liz Williams a line of 
chintz designs taken from eighteenth- 
century documents. Also a director of 
the Clarendon Gallery in London, 
which specializes in eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century watercolors and en- 


LESSONS OF A LIFE Ipin 


gravings, Fernanda helps plan Clare 
don's exhibitions in New York. 

Fernanda’s luxuries on Long Islan 
go beyond the obvious ones of ownin 
an agreeable old house, garden, and or 
chard. Past being house-proud sh 
possesses sufficient serenity and hu 
mor to move forty little children in 
doors but not into the basement whet 
a thunderstorm washes out an after 
noon party in the garden. She urge 
grown-up guests to wear bathing suit 
to lunches around the pool where ta 
bles are covered in the best beautifull 
ironed linen cloths and napkins an 
the menu is light but complete. 

By the end of October most house 
guests have gone and it is too chilly t 
sit on the terrace past five o’clock. It 
the time of the year when the whol 
family spends Saturday afternooi 
painting pictures together. Her brusl 
in the paint pot, Fernanda’s mind nev 
ertheless races ahead—bulbs to b 
planted, plans laid for the Parrish Ar 
Museum benefit, ideas on how to bael 
the latest needlework acquisition 
when they get made into cushions, whe 
to call to say that Gavin Henderson o 
Clarendon will be here in a few weeks 
All happy thoughts, that start at home 
are rooted in the look of the house, anc 
make a life move along just right. O 

Editor: Jacqueline Gonne 


THE HOUSE WITHIN 


(Continued from page 134) with the 
pervasive straight lines and right angles 
of the new construction. 

Visually, the old house is a powerful 
presence, its outer walls and double- 
hung windows painted a strong clear 
red. Seen from new rooms and patio as 
a cherished relic or personal museum 
installation, this preserved cottage 
gives depth and resonance to every- 
thing new. 

George Woo based the new struc- 
ture on a nine-foot-square grid that or- 
ganizes the ground-level tile floors 
indoors and outdoors as well as the 
posts and beams that rise as high as 
three stories and push through the 
glass walls to the patio. Courtyard win- 
dows on the long wing fit the grid in 
sizes that diminish as they rise. 


Color is used not only for pleasure 
but also as another organizing factor 
The Woos worked on color choice: 
with Stephanie Mallis from the Pei of 
fice, all three actually matching pain 
chips to flower petals. The red of the 
Dallas azalea—the color that mean: 
happiness in China, the Woos’ ances 
tral homeland—defines the socia 
zone. Two tranquil colors appear: Tex 
as-bluebonnet blue for the master suite 
and spruce green, the hue of the ink 
used in old Chinese landscapes, for the 
family and music rooms. Sun yellow 
belongs to some of the space foı 
George Woo’s recently formed archt- 
tecture firm; ceilings directly under the 
roof are sky blue. 

And the client is pleased. 5 

Editor: Heather Smith Maclsaac 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


T WONT TAKE"NO” 
FOR AN ANSWER. 


NOW THERE’S A GE PHONE THAT AUTOMATICALLY 
CALLS BACK BUSY NUMBERS EVERY 30 SECONDS. 


And now, General Electric gives you o very good reason to replace your main 
phone. Because with the GE Auto Busy Redial Phone, you may never have to suffer 
the aggravation of a busy signal again. 

If the number you call is busy, you simply press the Auto Redial 
button. The phone automatically redials the busy number up to 
15 times and rings you back when it gets through. If can also 
remember 3 emergency numbers, plus 13 other numbers you call 
most often. It even gives you the convenience of hands-free, 
on-hook dialing. 

All with the reassurance of GE quality. lts rugged construction 
has been rigorously tested. Its high-grade components assure 
years of reliable performance. And it's backed by a full two-year warranty and the 
support of the GE Answer Center" there to help 24 hours a day. (BOO) 626-2000. 

The new GE MAINFONE™ SERIES. The quality rings true. 


We bring good things to life. 


Ë 


@ x recısrERED trap MARK OF GEN 


King Richard" 


French Provincial” 


- someone کر‎ 


SJ 


cor e to dinner and you'll 
iu had Towle Sterling. 


ps, just write to Towle — Dept. A., Newburyport, MA 01950 


٠١ Towle 1984. All Rights Reserved 


